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ABSTRACT 
PROPHETIC PREACHING AS A CATALYST FOR TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE MEN’S MINISTRY AT MOUNT 


GILEAD BAPTIST CHURCH 


by 


Artie L. Polk 


United Theological Seminary, 2012 


Mentors 
Rudolph W. McKissick, Jr., D.Min. 
Harold A. Carter, Jr., D.Min. 


This project documents and develops how prophetic preaching is used as a catalyst for 
transformation of the Men’s Ministry at the Mount Gilead Baptist Church in Washington, 
District of Columbia. Information from pre and post surveys and interviews with selected 
men participants determined the amount of transformational movement made 
individually and corporately. Sermons were used to spark transformational movement on 
an individual level and on a corporate level. An increase in participation of men, 
individually and corporately, resulted. Prophetic preaching, then, is an effective catalyst 


that can be effectively used to spark the transformation of men’s ministries in the church. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The writer’s mother always taught him to say thank you whenever someone 
would do something for him. In saying thank you, he would accomplish two things; he 
thanks the person that he can see in the flesh, and he also acknowledges the goodness of 
the Lord. The writer is convinced that we can do nothing good in and of ourselves. All of 
the good that we do is at the urging of God. Even this thank you comes at the urging of 
God. God has placed so many wonderful people in his life. It would be well beyond the 
space provided here to name them all. Suffice to say that he is most thankful to God for 
them all. 

Without question, the writer’s mother, Hagar Elizabeth Patterson Polk Price, was, 
and still is, a great influence in his life. She has gone to be with the Lord. Her spirit, 
however, remains with him. She was the most loving and understanding mother one 
could ever have. The writer’s maternal grandmother, Mary Rivers Patterson Emanuel 
Williams, was the classic example of a loving grandmother. She did not do much talking. 
She showed her love primarily through actions. The writer remembers the delicious 
meals she prepared. He remembers the warm hugs she gave. He remembers most vividly 
how she loved to wash, starch, and iron his shirts so that he could be well-dressed when 
he attended school. She made the transition to be with the Lord during the summer 


between his junior and senior years in college. 


The writer’s godparents, Willie and Ruby Tampa were strong influences during 
his formative years. The families attended the same church, Saint Paul AME Church in 
Apalachicola, Florida. Moreover, my godmother was my fourth grade teacher. So, at 
tumes, the writer received double doses of her guidance. Both of them are resting in the 
Lord. Memories of them are so strong that it often seems that they are still with us. Both 
also served as mentors and were especially helpful in his early development and his 
approach and focus on life. 

The writer accepted Jesus as Lord and Savior under the pastorate of the Reverend 
T. H. Pittman. He was his pastor from the time he was about ten years of age until early 
in his undergraduate college years. Reverend Pittman was such a spiritually strong pastor. 
It was under his pastorate that the writer began to really know God. When the wniter was 
ready to attend college for the very first time, Reverend Pittman very creatively found a 
way to offer to drive him to Tallahassee, Florida to attend Florida A&M University for 
the first time. I think of Reverend Pittman often. He now rests in the arms of God. 

God used the writer’s wife, Reatha Bell Phillips Polk, to assist him in establishing 
the Marlboro Meadows Baptist Church in Upper Marlboro, Maryland. Over the years, 
God put many persons in their paths to serve with them in that vineyard. The immediate 
past pastor of Marlboro Meadows Baptist Church, the Reverend Darryl K. Williams, 
recognized God’s calling on the wniter’s life during the time he served as a deacon under 
his pastorate, well in advance of his own realization. Under the current pastor, the 
Reverend Marcellous A. Buckner, the writer preached his initial sermon on April 22, 
2001. He was also ordained under Reverend Buckner on September 11, 2004. Moreover, 


it was at the urging of Reverend Buckner that the writer began his seminary studies. 
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At the Wesley Theological Seminary in Washington, D.C., he was blessed to have 
the two most wonderful major professors on the planet earth in the persons of Dr. 
William B. McClain and Dr. James M. Shopshire, Sr. His academic advisor, Dr. Amy 
Oden, now Dean of the Seminary, is the most wonderful person one would want to meet. 
Her guidance and care has touched him deeply. During the year that Dr. Amy Oden was 
on sabbatical, she left the writer in the care of then Dean of the Seminary, Dean Bruce C. 
Birch. The writer could not have been left in more capable hands. 

While serving at the Marlboro Meadows Baptist Church, God put many 
individuals in the writer’s life who were very instrumental in his current service in the 
ministry. The Reverend William Thomas, Jr., former pastor of the Antioch Baptist 
Church in Upper Marlboro, Maryland was a dear friend. It was Reverend Thomas who 
came to the writer as a friend with a word of confirmation of what God had called me to 
do. Reverend Thomas was present when the wniter preached his initial sermon and now 
rests in the arms of God. Another dear friend, the Reverend Dr. George K. Horton, pastor 
of the New Fellowship Baptist Church in Clinton, Maryland, came with the same 
message of confirmation that Reverend Thomas brought. The writer knows that both 
messages were authentic because the writer had been really struggling with his call to 
preach the gospel and wanted to be certain it was the calling of God and not of his own 
imagination or doing. Reverend Horton remains like a big brother to the writer. Then, Dr. 
Henry P. Davis, III, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Highland Park in Landover, 
Maryland, has been a dear friend since the writer’s time in the diaconate. Dr. Davis has 


also kept him in his prayer circle throughout this doctoral journey 
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The writer arrived at the Mount Gilead Baptist Church, in late August of the year 
2004, by way of the Wesley Theological Seminary in Washington, District of Columbia. 
One of the requirements for the Master of Divinity degree was to perform a two-year 
internship at a church other than your home church or some other appropriate entity such 
as a hospital, an assisted living facility, or a nursing home. The writer was interviewed by 
the pastor, Dr. Leroy Gilbert, the Chairman of the Board of Deacons, Deacon Charles A. 
McCullum, Jr., and the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Trustee Jan R. Anderson. 
There was an immediate strong connection with all three individuals. Jan Anderson has 
since gone on to be with the Lord. He was always very supportive. He was very 
encouraging in the writer’s preaching. He would always have something positive to say 
to the writer after each time that he preached. Since being at Mount Gilead, the writer has 
had a special attachment to Deacon McCullum. In addition to his being a great leader, the 
writer identifies strongly with him because he served as Chairman of the Board of 
Deacons at Marlboro Meadows Baptist Church for some twenty-two years before 
accepting his call to the ministry. Deacon McCullum has been strategically helpful in the 
writer’s development since he arrived at Mount Gilead. 

Pastor Leroy Gilbert has really been a god-send to he writer, his ministry, and to 
his wife. He has been a close counselor, a close teacher, and a close friend. He has 
afforded me opportunities to preach and to teach at Mount Gilead far beyond what the 
writer ever expected. He has been the epitome of encouragement at every tum since his 
arrival at Mount Gilead. Pastor Gilbert is the main reason why a two-year internship has 


evolved into eight consecutive years of service at the Mount Gilead Baptist Church. 
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At Mount Gilead, God has placed so many wonderful and helpful people in the 
writer’s path who have been a tremendous help to him during his studies for the Master 
of Divinity Degree and during his doctoral studies. Sister Marcia Suber, Church 
Historian, has been extremely helpful in connecting the writer with the history of Mount 
Gilead and providing a plethora of demographic information concerning the 
congregation. Sister Marva Johnson has also provided very helpful historical information 
orally. She is positioned to do this because of her many years as a member of Mount 
Gilead. Two couples at Mount Gilead have made indelible impressions upon the writer. 
The writer could never have received stronger support and encouragement than he 
received from Deacons Michael and Angela Covington. Deacon John Mills and his wife, 
Dr. Esther Mills, have also been very encouraging and supportive since the writer’s 
arrival at Mount Gilead. From the very beginning, Helen Mack Smith, the Church Clerk, 
felt that it was her responsibility to make certain that church members treated the writer 
fairly as their new intern. She continues to be a close and protective friend. Then, all of 
the members of the Men’s Ministry have been so very supportive of the writer and 
supportive of him in this doctoral pursuit. 

The writer met his wife, Reatha, when they both were students at the Florida 
A&M University. Without knowing who she was for several times when he would see 
her on campus, his spirit was moved by the sight of her. After meeting her fact-to-face, it 
was clear to him that this was the person to whom he wanted to become intimately 
connected. They became engaged during their senior year at Florida A&M and were 
married one year after graduation. The writer has always believed that God ordained their 


marriage. Reatha has been a strong supporter all of their years together. Her inner 


strength and her faith have been leaning posts for both of them through the years. From 
their union have come three wonderful children, Artie, 1; Artisha; and Lareatha. All three 
bring special joys to their lives. Then, the writer could not end these acknowledgments 
without acknowledging that it was the Reverend and Mrs. Pete Phillips who gave the 
writer their daughter’s hand in marriage. They were like his biological parents. In fact, 
the writer addressed Reverend Phillips as daddy. He addressed Mrs. Ase Lue Phillips as 
mama. Both have gone to be with the Lord. To say that the writer have much for which to 
be thankful would be an understatement. Mere mortals cannot measure the distance 
between where God picked him up to this place. Therefore, all honors goes to God. All 


praise goes to God. All glory goes to God. 


DEDICATION 


It is the writer’s high honor to dedicate this project to the most loving, caring, 
nurturing, and encouraging mother God ever created, Hagar Elizabeth Patterson Polk 
Price. He often hear echoes of her voice saying to him, “You are going to college, even if 
I have to carry you on my back.” Then, to the wonderful members of both of his church 
families; the Marlboro Meadows Baptist Church of Upper Marlboro, Maryland; and the 
Mount Gilead Baptist Church of Washington, District of Columbia, to whom I am deeply 
indebted for all that they have unselfishly given. Then, to the writer’s good friend, 
confidant, and fraternity brother, the Reverend Michael W. Armstrong, who has been 
supportive of his ministry beyond measure. The writer has, more than once, stood before 
his flock. He was very instrumental in paving a way for the writer to begin his seminary 
studies at the Wesley Theological Seminary in Washington, District of Columbia. 

The writer also dedicates this effort to his peer associate and doctoral brother, the 
Reverend Marlow McGuire, with whom the Lord matched me early in this journey. God 
always knows how to connect the dots. Reverend McGuire has been a great source. He 
has shared information with the writer that has given great clarity to this academic 
pursuit. Then, what could one say about a team of mentors who have given new 
definition to mentorship, Dr. Harold A. Carter, Jr. and Bishop Rudolph W. McKissick, 
Jr.? They have challenged the writer, and pushed him to be the very best prophetic voice 


he could be. The writer thanks God for ordaining that my path would intersect theirs. God 
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is more than worthy to be praised. Partnering with our team of mentors at a very critical 
stage in this journey has been Dr. D. J. Moore. The guidance and direction given by Dr. 
Moore has been invaluable beyond measure. We thank God for his service. 

Then, this work is dedicated to the Men’s Ministry of the Mount Gilead Baptist 
Church. It has been my high honor to work with each of them and to serve as pastor of 
that ministry. The writer could never have inherited a greater group of men. He am 
prayerful that the accomplishments of this project will serve as a catalyst for 
transformation of the Men’s Ministry not only at the Mount Gilead Baptist Church, but 


will inform Men’s Ministries throughout Christendom. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The writer has been involved in ministry since the early age of twelve years. It 
would be an understatement that the writer, in all of those years, with the exception of 
those formative years at his childhood church, has experienced consistently low 
participation by men in church ministry. The lion’s share of ministry, pastoral ministry 
being the exception, in churches where the writer has been involved, has been led by 
women. The picture is no different at the Mount Gilead Baptist Church in Washington, 
District of Columbia. The first goal would be to encourage those men who already attend 
church to become more involved in ministry, especially men’s ministry. The second goal, 
then, would be to get more males to attend church. The third goal would be to encourage 
their participation beyond attendance and become more involved in men’s and other 
ministries in the church. This would transform participation by men in ministry in the 
church. The objective of this project is to document and to demonstrate how prophetic 
preaching can serve as a catalyst for the transformation of men’s ministries in the church. 

Chapter One connects the reader with a word-picture of the writer’s life, family, 
and spiritual journey. As the writer looks in retrospect at all of this, it is clear to him that 
pursuing this project was God’s design all along, unbeknown to the writer until recent 
years. The writer spent all of his formative years being nurtured in the African Methodist 


Episcopal Church. He has spent just about all of his adult years being nurtured in the 


Baptist Church. He has had experiences with the Southern Baptist Convention and with 
the American Baptist Convention. 

Chapter Two provides summaries and overviews of the literature consulted in this 
project and how each piece of literature has contributed to bringing this project to 
fruition. 

Chapter Three provides the theological, biblical, and historical foundations for 
this project. The literature, first, establishes several working definitions critical to this 
project. The biblical foundation makes approaches from a New Testament vantage point 
and from an Old Testament vantage point. The historical foundation takes an in-depth 
look at a very familiar organization appropriate for this project. 

Chapter Four discusses the methodology used in gathering information for the 
creation of a ministry model. The tools used included surveys, sermons, and interviews. 

Chapter Five recaps the actual events, the setting for each event and the empirical 
data resulting from the events. 

Chapter Six captures the writer’s engagement with the project as a whole. He 
assesses the impact that prophetic preaching has on men in the church. He assesses the 
movement among men in the church resulting from the impact of prophetic preaching. He 
makes an assessment of the value of the approach of prophetic preaching for 


transformation of men’s ministries in churches going forward. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The proposition of this model is that prophetic preaching can be utilized as a 
catalyst for transformation of churchmen to become effective disciples and leaders for 
Christ. The transformation of ministries in the church will naturally follow the 
transformation of individual churchmen. The writer currently serves as Assistant Pastor, 
Men’s Ministry and Grief Recovery Ministry, at the Mount Gilead Baptist Church in 
Washington, District of Columbia. The writer has served as pastor of the Men’s Ministry 
for fourteen months. He has served the Mount Gilead Baptist a total of eight years, two of 
which were as a seminary student intern. The writer accepted Jesus as Lord and Savior at 
the early age of twelve years. 

When the writer reaches back into his memory bank to recollect the earliest 
events in his life that he can, he finds himself, other than in his home, in the church 
community. He must have been all of four years of age. Church and church activities 
were central in his life and in the lives of members of his family. The writer’s mother was 
an excellent model for all of her children. She was highly involved with the church and 
the activities of the church. 

The writer has fond and vivid memories of activities in the church, even at that 
early age. Church was that place where all of certain people came together for many 


activities. These activities included all ages from the youngest of children to the oldest of 


adults. It was, indeed, a microcosm of our larger community. The writer and others 
referred to their church as Saint Paul African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church. In 
short, they called themselves and were referred to as Methodists. 

First and foremost for the writer, church was that place where his family attended 
Sunday school every Sunday morning. Sunday was a special day. Family members wore 
their best clothes on Sunday. They wore their best shoes on Sunday. At Sunday school, 
the teachers told the children captivating Bible stories. They were given little picture 
cards, with those stories on them, to take home. 

Church was where the men in the church took strong leadership roles. Men served 
as stewards. Men served as trustees. Men served as class leaders. Men served as Sunday 
school teachers. Men sang in the choir. Men served as ushers. It was because of one of 
the men in the wniter’s childhood church that a Boy Scouts of America troop was formed, 
as an arm of the church and open to the community-at-large. Men also led the fundraising 
efforts for the church. 

In his formative years, the writer was greatly influenced by the leadership of the 
men in the church. Somehow, however, this strong male presence and influence has 
greatly diminished over the years. 

As the writer progressed in age, he took on a larger role of participation in the 
church. At the age of fourteen years, he was appointed to the position of junior steward. 
At the age of sixteen years, he was appointed as Class Leader for one of the classes in the 
church. My appointment to the position of Class Leader was the first time such a position 
in Saint Paul AME Church was held by a teenager. The seriousness of the position did 


not escape the writer, even at that early age. He approached and carried out the position 


with every sense of seriousness. He held the position of Class Leader up until the time of 
high school graduation and going off to college. 

As a college student, the writer was in very regular attendance of Sunday morning 
worship services. Over the course of four years of college, the writer attended several 
churches in Tallahassee. His church activities during this four-year period did not extend 
beyond regular worship services on Sunday mornings. During his senior year in college, 
one of the great highlights of his week was to attend worship service with Reatha Belle 
Phillips, a fellow student at Florida A&M University, who became his wife 
approximately one year after their graduations. They both became college graduates on 
the same date. 

At graduation from college, the writer was also commissioned as a Second 
Lieutenant into the U. 8. Army Corps of Engineers. His early duty stations were at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia and Fort Benning, Georgia. His initial time on active duty was spent 
mostly in training. He continued to be in regular worship services on Sunday mornings. 
Almost without exceptions, he attended services at the Post Chapel. 

As can be expected of those in the military, the writer moved several times to take 
on new assignments. The writer served two tours in South Korea. 

When the writer returned from his second tour of South Korea, he began his 
second assignment at Fort Meade, Maryland. He and his family continued to reside in 
their home in Upper Marlboro, Maryland. Before too long, the writer became very active 
in worship and other activities at First Baptist. Reatha and he were in regular attendance 
at Sunday school and worship services. The writer became the vice president of the Adult 


Sunday schoo! class. 


After being at First Baptist for some several months, the writer felt the Spirit of 
God speaking to him to join that congregation officially. He did so and was baptized by 
immersion shortly thereafter. The writer points out that this was a second baptism for 
him, the first one being one by sprinkling at Saint Paul AME Church in Apalachicola, 
Florida. 

The period during which the writer’s wife and he were members of First Baptist 
was marked by great racial consternation in Punce George’s County, Maryland. This was 
the beginning of the period when the racial complexion of the county began to change in 
a significant way. This was also the beginning of the movement known as white flight, 
when significant numbers of whites moved away from Prince George’s County 
Maryland. 

First Baptist was a predominantly white congregation. When the writer joined, 
there were only a few Black members. It seems that within six months the nuniber of 
Blacks joining First Baptist had jumped significantly. There was an undercurrent of 
backlash by several of the white members. The Black members felt this backlash and 
became disgruntled. In short order, a small group of about five leaders, including Reatha 
and the writer, led a movement of nearly ali of the Black members and a few of the white 
members out of First Baptist to form another congregation. 

Although the wniter and his wife were among the leaders in the movement out of 
First Bapttst, they knew early on that the new congregation was not where the Holy Spirit 
was leading them to linger. So, Reatha and the writer left this newly formed congregation 


and began to visit different churches in the Washington, D.C. Metropolitan Area. It was 


during this period of waiting to hear from God that God wouid put many key individuals 
in their pathway. 

Most of the new people they met were affiliated with the Southern Baptist 
Convention. Little did the writer know at the time that many of them would constitute a 
support structure for what God had yet to call his wife and him to do. After being 
prayerful and waiting to hear from God, God called them to the task of founding a Baptist 
church, The writer and his wife founded the Marlboro Meadow Baptist Church on 
September 25, 1977. 

The Prince George’s Baptist Association, an arm of the Baptist Convention of 
Maryland and of the Southern Baptist Convention, assisted the writer and his wife by 
providing two summer misstonaries, Miss Yolanda M. Thurman and Miss Dorothy 
Burgess. Concurrent with the taking of the survey, Missionaries Thurman and Burgess 
conducted Backyard Bible studies throughout the Marlboro Meadows subdivision for a 
petiod of two weeks during July 1977. The survey results along with the results of the 
study encouraged them to hoid their first service on September 25, 1977, Representatives 
from the Prince George’s Baptist Association and the Baptist Convention of Maryland 
were present to support the service. Reverend John Saunders of the Baptist Convention of 
Maryland preached the first sermon. The initial services were held at the Bethel United 
Methodist Church edifice in Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 

On October 23, 1977, the writer was elected by the congregation to serve as Lay 
Leader for the church. Calls for Charter Membership were made on November 6, 1977 
and on November 13, 1977 with thirty persons coming forward on those two dates who 


became charter members. In June 1979, the Church and the Baptist Convention of 


Maryland ordained Brother John Morris and the writer as the first deacons of the Church. 
The writer would serve as Chairman. He went on to serve as Chairman of the Board of 
Deacons for some twenty-two years before being called to the Gospel Ministry. The 
writer also taught the Adult Sunday school Class for some twenty-seven years. When 
Marlboro Meadows Baptist was without a pastor for two periods totaling almost three 
years, the writer served in the pastoral role as Spiritual Leader of the church. 

In all of the writer’s years in leadership, he has been known for his equipping men 
for ministry. An example of this is when he served as Chairman of the Board of Deacons 
for some twenty-two years; he brought a wide variety of training to the deacons. He also 
opened up much of the training to other churches in the community. This underscores the 
writer's passton for men to be equipped to the highest degree possible, within their 
abilities, for service in ministry. The writer believes deeply that God has called men to 
special places in ministry. 

The writer accepted his call to preach the Gospel in September of 1999. He 
preached his initial sermon on April 22, 2001. He was accepted in the entering class of 
Fall 2002 at the Wesley Theological Seminary in Washington, District of Columbia. He 
started his internship at Mount Gilead in August of 2004. He was ordained in September 


of 2004. 
Ecological Frame 


The Mount Gilead Baptist Church edifice is located in the capital city of the 
United States of America, Washington, D. C. The population of Washington, D.C. is 


588,433. 42.7 percent of the population is male. 52.8 percent of the population is female. 


The median age of the city ts 35.4 years. Residents between the ages of eighteen years 
and sixty-five years make up 80.6 percent of the population. Those sixty-five years of age 
and older make up 11.8 percent of the population. Blacks make up 55.2 percent of the 
population. Whites make up 35.9 percent of the population.’ 

The congregation in which the writer serves is known to be the Mount Gilead 
Baptist Church. The church edifice is geographically located at the intersection of 13" 
and Corcoran Streets, NW. This is in the 20009 Zip Code area. The church edifice is 
located in Census Tract 50, District of Columbia, District of Columbia, of the 2000 
Census. S Street, NW, frames census Tract 50 at the north at the south by Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, at the east by 11” Street, NW, and at the west by 14 Street, NW.” 

Socially, the Mount Gilead congregation is a predominantly Black congregation 
existing in the midst of a predominantly White neighborhood. This has not always been 
the case. When the congregation first moved to its current location, the residential 
population in the neighborhood was predominantly Black. 

The single most economic force driving the racial complexion of the 
neighborhood, in which Mount Gilead is located, is the cost of housing. Owner-occupied 
units in this area are rather expensive. 53.3 percent of these units are valued at $300,000 
or more. 30.3 percent of these units are valued between $500,000 and $1 Million. The 
median value of these units is $384,500. The cost of housing is expected to continue to 
rise for the foreseeable future. Also, several of the row houses in this neighborhood are 


being converted to multiple condominiums. That is to say that each floor in some units is 


‘U. S. Census Bureau, “Washington city, District of Columbia 2005-2009 American Community 
Survey 5-Year Estimates,” accessed January 10, 2011] ,http:/factfinder.census. gov/servlet/ADPTTabie’?. 


2. 5. Census Bureau, November 29, 2010, hitp://factfinder.census. gow/leg2/18/170307418. gif, 
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being converted to a separate condominium. The average price of these condominiums is 
slightly more than 300,000. The netghborhood in which Mount Gilead is located is in 
transition. 71.2 percent of householders moved to this area since the beginning of 1995.° 
This transition picture mirrors what is happening largely throughout the city of 
Washington, D.C. This contrasts with the fact that the Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
population has remained quite constant in racial complexion. 

The Mount Gilead congregation is an aging congregation. 57.61 percent of the 
congregation are fifty years of age or older. Females in their prime child-bearing years of 
twenty to thirty nine number 10.7 percent of the congregation. Overall, females 
outnumber males 1.6 to 1.0. 

in the community surrounding Mount Gilead, males outnumber females by a ratio 
of 1.5 to 1.0. The population between the ages of twenty and fifty-four is 70.2 percent. 
The age of the population nineteen years of age or younger is 15.1 percent.* 

The number one concern at Mount Gilead, currently, is church growth. The 
church is growing very slowly. The pastor has recently started a course on Church 
Outreach. The intent is to train members of the church on evangelism efforts. The pastor 
has also recently preached a series of sermons on “God Rewards Our Work;” G.R.O.W. 
These recent actions signal that the church recognizes that it needs to reach out more to 


the surrounding community. Youth participation is another real concern. Participation by 





U.S. Census Bureau, “DP-4. Profile of Selected Housing Characterislics: 2000;” accessed 
November 29, 2010, http: //factfinder.census. gov/servict/QTTable?. 
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youth suffers tremendously. Their interest level is very low. The other concern has to do 


with finances. The church very seldom reaches its goal of collecting $7,500 per Sunday. 
Culture Frame 


Most of the members of Mount Gilead participate in the church by attending 
Sunday school and worship service on Sunday mornings. For most, that is the extent of 
their involvement. An average of ninety-six total people attend Sunday morming worship 
services, Of that total, an average of thirty men attend Sunday morning worship services. 
It is the aim of this project to develop a model that will spark significant positive change 
in the number of men participating in ministry in the church. Attendance at Tuesday night 
Bible study averages twenty persons. Attendance at Wednesday Noon Day Prayer and 
Bible study averages ten persons. Food in some form is a common staple after Sunday 
worship services. Ajthough not as common as on Sundays, food 1s also common after 
Wednesday Noon Day Prayer and Bible study. 

Mount Gilead was originally organized as a mission by Mrs. Selena Williams and 
the Reverend Herndon in 1905. The original group began its meetings in an annex to the 
Mott School, located at the corner of 6" and Trumbull Streets, NW, Washington, D.C. 

The original group was short-lived under Reverend Herndon. It disbanded after a 
short time. However, it was not long in beginning again under the spiritual direction of 
Reverend Thomas T. Taylor. The group resumed meeting at the original location. At that 
time, Reverend Taylor was a member and licensed minister of the Mount Airy Baptist 


Church. 
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For two years, the mission grew spiritually and numerically. The mission had a 
great influence on the community. So great were the growth and Christian influence, it 
naturally followed that life of the group, as a mission would come to a close. 

Therefore, in the year of 1907, the mission was reorganized and became Mount 
Gilead Baptist Church. Reverend Thomas T. Taylor was installed as the first pastor of 
Mount Gilead Baptist Church. 

Five pastors have led the Mount Gilead congregation during the past one hundred 
five years. The Reverend William Turley served as pastor from 1923 to 1979, some fifty- 
six years. The current pastor, the Reverend Dr. Leroy Gilbert was called by Mount Gilead 
in April of 2002 and was installed as its fifth pastor on Sunday, September 29, 2002. 

The edifice of Mount Gilead’s current location was purchased at a public auction 
on June 14, 1932 at a cost of $31,400. The Trinity Baptist Church had occupied the 
building. 

In 1968, the church purchased two pieces of property on the north side of the 
church. One was developed into the W. L. Turley Child Development Center, the other a 
residential facility. 

After the death of Reverend Turley, Mount Gilead experienced some turbulence 
with respect to membership. In the ten years after Reverend Turley’s death, the 
membership dropped from a high of more than six hundred to approximately two 
hundred fifty. 

The membership and attendance dropped even further in the period leading up to 


the time the current pastor was called. Under Pastor Leroy Gilbert, the membership and 
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attendance have begun to rise again. There is a sense of renewal again among the 
membership. 

The sense among the members at Mount Gilead is, “Mount Gilead is here to 
stay.” The leadership and members recognize that their environment has changed 
drastically. However, there is a sense that the church should reach out to those in their 
new environment. This is evidenced by the new talks about evangelism. Several 
significant congregations are moving away from the District of Columbia into the 
Maryland suburbs. Mount Gilead sees this as an opportunity within their evangelism 
thrust. They are aware that not all of the members of the congregations of the churches 
moving out of the District of Columbia will move with the churches, 

With respect to patterns of worship, rituals, beliefs and practices, there are no 
areas that would draw undue attention. The writer did find, however, that Mount Gilead 
has a rich musical history and heritage. The music program at Mount Gilead has been 
strong for many years and remains so today. The congregation has been very blessed to 


have very learned persons lead the music programs. 
Resources Frame 


The total membership of Mount Gilead Baptist Church consists of two hundred 
forty three persons, one hundred fifty females and ninety-three males. Many in the 
congregation are college graduates. There are several members with Master’s Degrees. 
All of the ordained ministers have at least a Bachelor’s Degree. There are at least three 
persons, the pastor included, who hold degrees at the doctoral level. Three others are 


pursuing doctoral level degrees. There are several retired professionals among the 
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congregation, some being retired teachers. Among those who serve or have served in the 
Armed Forces, there is one Manne Corps Lieutenant General, currently on Active Duty. 

There are several other congregations in the area that can be considered as 
resources. Two of the more prominent ones are Vermont Avenue Baptist Church and 
John Wesley AME Zion Church. Mount Gilead and Vermont Avenue call upon one 
another frequently to provide services. The pastors of Mount Gilead and John Wesley 
recently agreed that the two congregations would be of assistance to each other when 
needed, 

Parking in the District of Columbia is a real problem. The Whitman-Walker 
Clinic has agreed to Mount Gilead members parking on their lot on Sundays and other 
non-business times when street parking cannot be found. It takes approximately five 
minutes to walk from the clinic to the church. For some special occasions, other than the 
normal Sunday worship hours, Mount Gilead, with permission, makes use of the parking 
lot of the Edward C. Mazique Parent Child Center parking lot. The Mazique Center is 
two blocks away from the church. This special parking arrangement is normally 
facilitated by the writer, who serves as a member of the Board of Directors of the Edward 
C. Mazique Parent Child Center. 

In addition to the main edifice, Mount Gilead Baptist Church owns both buildings 
to either side of the main edifice. One of the properties is utilized as a classroom area. 
The other property is utilized for office space and conference rooms. 

Mount Gilead Baptist Church is looked upon by other churches in the area as a 
willing partner in sharing its resources. An example of this is that recently John Wesley 


AME Zion was the host of a large conference. They needed extra spaces for their 
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congregants to meet in break-out sessions. Although Mount Gilead had events planned 
during the same times needed by John Wesley, the pastor of Mount Gilead convinced the 
congregation to reschedule their events in order to accommodate John Wesley. 

On the other hand, residents in the area consider Mount Gilead to be somewhat of 
a liability because of the limited parking situation. Although Mount Gilead was there 
many years before most of the residents moved to the area, this sentiment is quite 


prevailing. 
Process Frame 


The leaders at Mount Gilead Baptist Church are seen to be pulling in the same 
direction. Mount Gilead Baptist Church is considered to be a family church. That is, just 
about every member of the church is related to several other members of the church. 
Some families have relatively large numbers of members. This, no doubt, contributes to 
the cooperative spirit in the church. The leadership style of the leaders tends to be 
participatory in nature. Opinions of others are highly regarded. Discussions on issues are 
full. There does not seem to be any limiting of discussion by anyone. The pastor is open 
to full discussion on issues. The writer has noted, however, that the pastor also likes to 
have intense one-on-one sessions with ministry heads. 

All of the ministry heads interact frequently with the pastor. They all seem to 
have the measure of authority and power to be effective as ministry heads. However, the 
writer has noted that the immediate past Chairman of the Trustees (now deceased) had 
more direct access to the pastor at any given time. His voice seemed to wield more power 


than any of the others. This is a bit different from most Baptist churches. It has been the 
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writer's experience that in most cases; the Chairman of the Board of Deacons occupies 
this coveted position. The previous Chairman of the Trustees did not flaunt this position; 
he was very quiet in operating from this vantage point. This underscores the old saying 
that those with real power do not have to exert themselves. They can be gentle and 
graceful. 

Decisions at Mount Gilead are, by and large, group decisions. All of the ministries 
are functioning without undue restraints. The Pastor’s Advisory Council is very active 
and involved. The Executive Board is very active and involved. The pastor is often seen 
as secking the opinions of the members at-large. . 

The entire congregation benefits from the decisions made. Because many 
decisions are proup decisions, it is not difficult to get the rest of the congregation to get in 
line with what has been decided in ministry meetings, Advisory Council meetings, or 
Executive Board meetings. 

With respect to who pays for decisions, the pastor is ulttmately responsible for all 
that happens on his / her watch. If all goes well, the pastor is praised. If things do not go 
well, the pastor is damned. The buck stops with the pastor. 

Mount Gilead has very healthy, open, and liberal attitudes when it comes to age, 
gender, and socio-economic status. Most of the leadership of Mount Gilead consists of 
persons beyond fifty years of age. Mount Gilead has a long history of opening its pulpit 
to female ministers. In 1993, Mount Gilead combined the Deaconess Board and the 
Board of Deacons. Mount Gilead has a long history of ordaining female ministers. The 
membership of Mount Gilead has, from its inception, spanned a large spectrum on the 


socio economic scale. That picture of Mount Gilead remains today. The current 


i? 


membership includes those who are homeless to those who are financially well 
positioned. 

Mount Gilead Baptist is not liberal when tt comes to sex and sexual orientation. It 
is taught in the clmurch that there should be total abstinence prior to marriage. The church 
also teaches against extramarital sex. The church does not, however, shun those who have 
obviously participated in sexual union with others before marniage or with others in 
extramarital affairs. Mount Gilead teaches that homosexuality is a sin. The church does 
not, however, shut its doors to those who may be involved in a homosexual relationship. 
Mount Gilead has taken a position against same-sex marnages. The church’s position is 


that marriage is between one man and one woman, the biblical definition of mariage. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


Stony the Road We Trod by Cain Hope Felder is a thought-provoking assembly of 
essays that brings to bear biblical interpretation through the lenses of African American 
biblical scholars. These essays challenge traditional Eurocentric interpretations of 
scripture. The author comments, 

Just as feminism has challenged patriarchy and shown how patriarchy and 

androcentrism warp the worid for everyone, men as well as women, so Black 

scholars must challenge the Eurocentric mindset not only for the sake of the Black 
community but also for the health of af? scholarship." 

These essays have been of tremendous help to the writer in preparing sermons on 
prophetic preaching. They have encouraged the wmiter to encourage his congregation 
think outside the box. 

Yet With a Steady Beat by Randall C. Bailey is another assembly of essays by 
African American biblical scholars. These essays remind the writer that it is crucially 
important to raise the right questions. It ts often more important to raise all the right 
questions than it is to have the right answers. The author writes, 

The essays raise the following questions. First, what are the available models for 

creating an African American discourse on agency and community? What 

metaphors are available and viable, and how do both those who are religious 
people and those who are engaged in artistic representations in the black 
community use them? Second, the essays raise questions similar to those African 
scholars such as Chinua Achebe concerning the oppressor’s tongue. How do and 


can African Americans use the oppressor’s language to attain liberation? Finally, 


‘Cain Hope Felder, Stony the Road We Trad (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1971), 7. 
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Edward Said speaks of the problem of traveling theory, citing a conflict inherent 
in Te-presentation. What a text means in its original location is transformed, Said 
argues, as that theory travels—_and sometimes in destructive ways. These essays 
examine the implications of the travel of biblical myth into America and the 
implications of its ideological, political, and religious use for African Americans. 

For what are these stories, these representations? How does use of the available 

metaphors lead to a more just society?” 

The writer is empowered by this book to ask those questions of his congregation 
that sometimes disturb the comfortable and sometimes bring comfort to the disturbed. 
This is part of the mission of prophetic preaching. 

True to Our Native Land by Brian K. Blount is a New Testament commentary 
aimed directly at the African American context. Again, this commentary encourages the 
writer to ask the nght questions. An example of how such questions come to light is in 
Paul’s short fetter to Philemon, Paul does a masterful job of laying out the gospel and a 
masterful job of arm-twisting Philemon to become in line with the will of Paul for 
Onesimus. The question this letter raises, however, is “Does Paul suggest that baptism 
and conversion are tantamount to emancipation from slavery?”’ When Paul finishes his 
discourse to Philemon, Paul, in the greatest of Jesus’ traditions, essentially writes, “You 
decide!” “Paul’s action places the burden of actually appropmating the gospel not on the 
success of the preacher to convince but on the willingness of the hearer, given the gospel 


and its power and its demands, to hear and to decide what would be the appropriate for 


one hearing the good news to do.” 


"Randall C. Bailey, Fer With a Steady Beat (Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 
161 
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This type of example runs throughout Blount’s book. This has proven to be 
especially helpful to the writer in communicating to the men in his congregation that God 
has called men to a special work. It is up to the men to heed God’s call. 

In Where Have All the Prophets Gone, Marvin McMickle argues for a regular diet 
of prophetic preaching in our churches and throughout our society. He argues that this 
benefits both the preacher and the congregation. McMickle wmites, 

The benefit of a regular use of materials taken from prophetic texts is that the 

preacher is forced to consider people, issues, and sociopolitical conditions that 

stretch over a period of one thousand years—issues that the preacher might have 
overlooked.” 

McMickle further argues that we need, as Israel] needed, to be reminded that “God 
is the sovereign creator and sustainer of the whole creation. The God who sent Jonah to 
preach salvation in Nineveh is the same God who used first Babylon and then Persia as 
the instrument of God’s will. The God who formed Israel into a great nation when its 
people were brought out of the brick pits of Egypt is the same God who can send Israel’s 
people back into captivity.”° 

In spite of this needed prescription, McMickle laments and ponders: “Is it 
possible that many preachers and pastors who could speak a prophetic word in the face of 
all that confronts our nation and our world are really more concemed about personal 
comfort and good graces of those who pay their salaries and donate toward the 


construction of their mega churches?”’ 





“Marvin A. MeMickle, Where Have All the Prophets Gone? (Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim Press, 2006), 
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In Preaching to the Black Middle Class, Marvin A. McMickle provides a 
compilation of sermons designed to disturb the conscience of the Black middle class. 
McMickle reminds us of the finding of the 1968 Kerner Commission Report: “Our nation 
is moving toward two societies, one Black, one white, separate and unequal.” McMickle 
discloses that what was not mentioned by the Kemer Report was that two Black 
Americas was already underway. The Black middle class is becoming more and more 
affluent. The Black underclass is becoming increasingly impoverished.* 

The question with which McMickle must struggle is “What does the class 
disparity within the Black community means for the ministry of Black churches.”” He 
wili argue that class is a major determinant. McMickle takes the position that young 
people must have an awareness and appreciation of their own history and culture. He 
challenges the middle-class members of inner-city churches to take some responsibility 
for those left behind in impoverished areas around their churches. He says all of that to 
say that the middle class should not abandon the inner city and turn a blind-eye to those 
left behind. This book by McMickle reminds the writer of the requirements of Matthew 
25 that we should be mindful of the plight of the least of these. This is the final 
examination we must all face. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s The Cost of Discipleship is a must read for anyone delving 
into this matter of discipleship. The level of sacrifice experienced by Bonhoeffer is so 


excruciating that even the thought of it is humbling. However excruciating, Bonhoeffer 


*Marvin A. McMickle, Preaching to the Black Middle Class (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 
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places a high premium on this matter of obedience. He wnter gleans from Bonhoeffer 
that it is one thing to confess Christ. Itis a totally different thing to obey Christ. This 
reminds the writer that we must not only “talk the talk;” we must also “walk the walk.” 
Bonhoeffer writes, 


Discipleship means adherence to Christ, and, because Christ is the 
object of that adherence, it must take the form of discipleship. An 
abstract Christology, a doctrinal system, a general religious 
knowledge on the subject of grace or on the forgiveness of sins, 
render discipleship superfluous, and in fact they positively exclude 
any idea of discipleship whatever, and are essentially inimical to 
the whole conception of following Christ. With an abstract idea it 
is possible to enter into a relation of formal knowledge, to become 
enthusiastic about it, and perhaps even put it into practice: but it 
can never be followed in personal obedience. Christianity without 
the living Christ is mevitably Christianity without discipleship, and 
Christianity without discipleship is always Christianity without 
Christ. It remains an abstract idea, a myth which has a place for the 
Fatherhood of God, but omits Christ as the living Son. And a 
Christianity of that kind is nothing more than the end of discipleship.”® 


The Bonhoeffer model of prophetic preaching is of great inspiration to the writer. 
Bonhoeffer’s prophetic preaching is certainly rooted in the biblical witness. It certainly is 
countercultural and challenges the status quo. It certainly encourages and empowers us to 
work to change the social order. 

The Complete Book of Discipleship by Bill Hull is the “soup to nuts” resource on 
this matter of discipleship. Hull brings together in this book what he describes as the 
merger of three streams of thought regarding discipleship. He captions these three 
streams as classic discipleship, spiritual formation, and environmental discipleship. 


Especially helpful to the writer is how hull took the classic 1871 book, The Training of 





Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship, Trans. R. H. Fulier (New York, NY: SCM Press 
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the Twelve, by A. B. Bruce, and expanded on what Bruce wrote concerming the design or 
process Jesus used for developing his most faithful followers. The four phases were 
marked with Jesus’ own words: “Come and see,” . . . “Come and follow me,” . .. “Come 
and be with me,” .. . and “Remain in me.”" 

The Disciple-Making Church by Bill Hull is a work that leans heavily on the book 
of Ephesians, a letter considered to be of Paul’s very best theology of God’s graciousness 
toward humankind. According to Hull, a discipling church congregation must maintain 
its unity, discover its giftedness, and respond to its leadership. Reaching its full 
expression requires four major commitments identified in Ephesians 4:12-16 and 5:1: 

To prepare God’s people for works of service, so that the body of 

Christ may be built up until we all reach unity in the faith and in 

the knowledge of the Son of God and become mature, attaining to 

the whole measure of the fuliness of Christ. 

Then we will no longer be infants, tossed back and forth by 

the waves, and blown here and there by every wind of teaching and 

by the cunning and craftiness of men in their deceitful scheming. 

Instead, speaking the truth in love, we will in all things grow up 

into him who is the Head, that is, Christ. From him the whole body, 

joined and held together by every supporting ligament, grows and 

builds itself up in love, as each part does its work... . 

Be imitators of God, therefore.” 

Bill Hull’s The Disciple Making Pastor goes hand-in-hand with The Disciple 
Making Church. He leans again on the weight ot the book of Ephesians to make one of 
his niajor arguments. He looks closely at Ephesians 4: 11, 12: “It was he who gave some 
to be apostles, some to be prophets, some to be evangelists, and some to be pastors and 


teachers, to prepare God’s people for works of service . . .” (Ephesians 4: 11, 12) Hull 


takes the position, “If applied, this text’s principles unlock the key to corporate maturity, 
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effecttve evangelism and self-perpetuating growth.” '? Hull further states that it is the 
disciple-making pastor who is the key to all of this coming to fruition.”* 

Bill Hull reminds us of the nght questions to ask. He writes, “What are those 
gathered for the performance like? Are they penetrating their worlds for Christ? Are they 
walking in integrity before God, are they placing Him first financially? Are they 
committed to world evangelism?””° 

In Jesus Christ Disciple Maker, Bill Hull outlines the methods effected by Jesus 
in training the twelve disciples. Hull also presents a biblical pattern that emulates Christ’s 
model for reaching the lost. Hull writes, “ . .. we must never forget that the primary goal 
of our ministry is the salvation of people. If discipleship does not include evangelism, it 
doesn’t deserve the name discipleship.””° 

The author emphasizes four growth phases — evangelizing, establishing, 
equipping, and leading. Hull takes the methods used by Jesus in training his twelve 
disciples and structures a model that emulates Jesus’ model for reaching the lost. What 
Hull essentially does is construct a road map that church leaders in the 21° century can 
use to encourage regular church members to be all that they can be for God. This book 


has been very helpful to the writer in that it has encouraged him to push even harder in 


getting the men in his congregation to take a more aggressive posture for God. 
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In Effective Men’s Ministry, Phil Downer, in a “how-to” approach, muddles 
through five stages of building effective men’s ministries in the church, The author 
comments, “Effective men’s ministry ... is not a program; it’s a transformational 
environment built on vital relationships, which inevitably brings positive changes within 
the church.” 

The author recalls a conversation with a woman who is a ministry leader in a Jocal 
church. The woman said that she would be“. . . willing to cancel every program in the 
church that did not relate directly to developing men into leaders. ‘In the long min,’ she 
said, ‘Every other phase of ministry would be much stronger if the men in the church 
would develop in the leaders that has called them to be.””’* 

This book has been an invaluable resource for the writer. He has utilized this book 
in helping to prepare sermons and in provoking serious thought in men’s discussion 
group sessions. 

David Murrow, in Why Men Hate Going to Church, brings us face-to-face with 
the issues that are hindrances with male participation. He explains the difficulty in 
motivating men already in the church. Then the author shares with us how the church can 
connect to those who are not in the church. The author theorizes, “.. . churches grow 
when they have a core of strong, committed men who are true followers of Jesus. The 


presence of spiritually alive men buoys the entire congregation.”!” 


“Phil Downer, Effective Men's Ministry (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2001), 23. 
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This book is an invaluable resource in really understanding the thought process 
and psychology of men when it comes to church attendance and becoming active in 
ministry in the church. It describes the atmosphere of a thriving church. Addittonally, this 
book delves into the politics of the genders in the church and suggests ways to lessen any 
impact of this. The author does a masterful job of not so much as calling men back to the 
church as he does of calling the church back to men. 

If we posit that David Murrow, in his book Why Men Hate Going to Church, 
opens our eyes to this big problem we face in the church, then Patrick Morley, David 
Delk, and Brett Clemmer advance the answers for which we have been searching. No 
Man Left Behind is the road map to an effective men’s ministry that has the capacity to 
transform the church as we know it today. The real key is drafting men into active duty in 
the army of the Lord and making each man a functioning member of the body of Christ. 
This “how-to” book on discipling men is “just what the doctor ordered” for the writer’s 
congregation. It covers the whole spectrum from leadership, to connecting with the 
pastor, to keeping the momentum going. 

Cleophus J. LaRue, in The Heart of Black Preaching, argues that God is active in 
the history of African Americans. He advances that this activity by God in the history of 
African Americans has a tremendous influence over the character of black preaching. The 
author wnites, 

Where black preaching differs from traditional understandings of 

the faith is in its interpretation of the witness of scripture in light of 

blacks’ historical and contemporary experiences. As to a peculiarly 

black perspective on scripture, Miles Jones has rightly concluded 

that it is not so much what happened to black people that is 


important, since something has happened to all people. Rather, 
‘it is how blacks interpret those happenings in light of what has 


2? 


been revealed in and through the Word of God.’ It is in that vital 
interpretive encounter between scripture and the struggles of the 
marginalized that the search for distinctiveness in black preaching 
should begin.” 


Cleophus J. LaRue, in Power in the Pulpit, assembles a Hall of Fame line-up of 
African American preachers who go into detail as to how they go about the process of 
sermon preparation. They also give illustrations of the products of their individual 
processes, This is an outstanding how-to book on sermon preparation. This book has 
served as a tremendous help for the writer in preparing his sermons. The writer is 
convinced that reading/hearing well-crafted sermons are an invaluable leaming tool in 
crafting good sermons. If one has to choose between the two, choose hearing, since 
sermons are spoken. 

In More Power in the Pulpit, Cleophus J. LaRue structures the companion and 
sequel to Power in the Pulpit. Again, LaRue assembles another completely different 
dream team of African American preachers who share their insight on preparation of 
sermons. Then, each goes the extra mile and demonstrates in the form of an actual 
sermon that underscores his or her method of sermon preparation. This detailed how-to 
approach has been very helpful to the writer in reminding him that God is not offended 
by good scholarship and good preparation. 

Samuel G. Freedman, in Upon This Rock, chronicles the successes of the St. Paui 
Community Baptist Church and its pastor, the Reverend Johnny Ray Youngblood. The 
edifice of St. Paul is located in Brooklyn, New York, one of the highest crime areas in the 
United States of Amenica. If one has weak faith, this book will strengthen that faith. If 


“Cleaphus I. LaRue, The Heart of Black Preaching (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
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one has strong faith, this book will make that same faith impenetrable. All of this was 
possible because of Youngblood’s unorthodox approach to men’s ministry. No 
conversation was off limits. For example, Freedman writes, 

One confided the abuse of his teenaged daughter by her stepfather. Another spoke 

of being homosexually molested as a child. “You been told you’re a dog,’ 

Reverend Youngblood said on many Tuesday nights. ‘But you tum dog around 

and you got Ged. And God ts doing a recall on black men. 

This text reminds the writer that it is crucially important to meet men (people) 

In fhe Substance of Things Hoped For, Samuel DeWitt Proctor leaves nothing to 
chance as to what his book is all about. The title of the book says that this book is about 
faith. The title comes right out of the classic definition of faith in the King James Version 
of Hebrews 11:1, “Now faith is the substance of things hoped for .. .” This book is about 
faith that sustained the author’s life and the fatth that sustained the lives of his people. 
Proctor shares his life story with us. It is a story with which many, including the writer, 
can identify. 

Samuel DeWitt Proctor provides a golden nugget for us in The Certain Sound of 
the Trumpei. In this wonderful book, Dr. Proctor guides us through the dialectical method 
of preparing sermons. This dialectical method employs the use of opposites in preaching. 
This is the method Jesus used widely in his teaching in the parables. This method brings 
clarity and simplicity to what is being taught. This entire book was very helpful to the 
writer. The part of the book that was most helpful to the writer was the section where he 
discusses the antithesis, the part of the sermon that says to the congregation that the 


sermon is important. The antithesis says to the congregation why they need to give their 
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attention to the sermon. Once the congregation is convinced they should listen and pay 
attention, everyone is blessed, the congregation and the preacher. 

The Prophets by Abraham Joshua Heschel ts of the very highest of biblical 
scholarship. Heschel makes every effort to be certain that we get to know each of the 
prophets and get a strong sense of each of their contexts. When the writer walks away, it 
is as if he has met each of the prophets up close. Heschel also makes us know what the 
prophet is not. He writes, 

The prophet is not a mouthpiece, but a person; not an instrument but a partner, an 

associate of God . . . The prophet is no hireling who performs his duty in the 

employ of the Lord... The prophet should not be regarded as an ambassador who 
must be dispassionate in order to be effective .. . Prophetic sympathy . . . is not, 
like love, an attraction to the divine Being, but the assimilation of the prophet’s 
emotional life to the divine, an assimilation of function, not of being .. . He lives 
not only his personal life, but also the life of God.” 

Walter Brueggemann, in The Prophetic Imagination, studies the prophets of Israel 
in light of the Old Testament and the contemporary situation of the church. Brueggemann 
argues that the Old Testament must be somehow connected with the realities of the 
church today. He further argues for a “prophetic ministry’ which is a derivative of a 
‘prophetic imagination’ that births and nurses an alternative consciousness, which in turn 
births and nurses an altemative community. Brueggemann wnites, 

The task of prophetic ministry is to nurture, nourish, and evoke a consciousness 

and perception of the dominant culture around us. Thus I suggest that prophetic 

ministry has to do not primarily with addressing specific public crises but with 


addressing, in season and out of season, the dominant crisis that is enduring and 
resilient, of having our alternative vocation co-opted and domesticated.”° 


#2 Abraham Joshua Heschel, The Prophets (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1962), 25, 26. 
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In Hopeful Imagination: Prophetic Voices in Exile, Walter Brueggemann gleans 
from three books in the Old Testament resources that are relevant for ministry and the 
church today. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 2 Isaiah record the experience of Israel going into 
exile, being in exile, and coming out of exile. These books also record the responsibility 
of the prophets in helping the people to successfully go through these three phases. So, 
then, the dominant consideration in all of these wntings is this matter of exile. 
Brueggemann wniites, 

The metaphor suggested in al! the literature of Jeremiah and Ezekiel; 2 Isaiah is 

exile. It is proposed that these Iiterary-theological traditions of exile and 

homecoming offer a poignant way to read our cultural-religious situation and to 
lead us to hopeful imagination. Serious believers are indeed an alien community 
in American culture.** 

The theme that Brueggemann draws out of Jeremiah is, “The grief of Jeremiah 
and of God permit newness, for newness comes out of grief articulated and embraced.””° 
He thematizes from Ezekiel, “The holiness of God becomes the ground for serious hope, 
for no hope will be found as jong as it is reduced to things useful, short of God’s 
holiness.””° From 2 Isaiah, Brueggemann concludes, “The practice of memory permits 
articulation of new possibilities, for memory is the only alternative to absolutizing 
imperial claims.””’ 

In Jesus and the Disinherited, Howard Thurman reminds us of Jesus’ 


identification with the poor, the disenfranchised, the disinherited, and the dispossessed, 
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those with their backs against the wall. He questions what our religion has to say to them. 
Thurman also reminds us that Jesus was a poor Jew. He was born poor. Thumman also 
reminds us that the Christian Church has its beginning in Judaism. Thurman goes on to 
remind us that Jesus was a member of the minority in the midst of a large and controlling 
Roman Empire. The author wnies, 

The urgent question was what must be the attitude toward Rome. Was any attitude 

possible that would be morally tolerable and at the same time preserve a basic 

self-esteem — without which life could not possibly have meaning? The question 
was not academic. It was the most crucial of questions. In essence, Rome was the 
enemy; Rome symbolized total frustration; Rome was the great barrier to peace of 
mind. And Rome was everywhere. No Jewish person of the period could deal 

with the question of his practical life, his vocation, his place in society, until first 

he had settled deep within himself this critical issue. This is the position of the 
disinherited in every age. What must be the attitude toward the rulers, the 
controllers of political, social and economic life? This is the question of the Negro 
in American life.”* 

Tn the Foreword to this book, Vincent Harding reminds us that some accounts 
indicate that Martin Luther King, Jr. carried a copy of this book with him in his many 
travels. Given the long relationships between the King and Thurman families, this is quite 
understandable. 

This book was especially helpful to the writer. He is reminded that we mus 
abandon our fear of each other and fear only God. We must let our yea be yea and our 
nay be nay; all else is evil. The writer is reminded that hatred is destructive to hated and 
hater alike. The writer is reminded of the hard saying of Jesus that we are to love our 
enemy so that we may be children of our Father who is in heaven. 


Afrocentric Sermons: The Beauty of Blackness in the Bible ts a compilation of ten 


sermons by Kenneth L. Waters, Sr. that remind us of the importance of the sermon in the 


"Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1976), 22, 23. 
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worship experience among African Americans. Waters reminds us that black history did 
not start with the slave trade. It began well in advance of that. Waters goes deep within 
the scriptures to craft ten sermons that help us to celebrate the history and heritage of 
Africans bor in the Americas. This book has been helpful to the writer in broadening his 
horizon in approaches to the scriptures. The call to prophetic action in these sermons has 
been especially helpful to the writer. 

Sermons from the Black Puipit is a compilation of thirteen sermons by Samuel D. 
Proctor and William D. Watley. To say that these sermons reflect the best of biblical 
scholarship and theological reflection would be a gross understatement. Both Proctor and 
Watley attack at point-blank range this question of what it means to be a person under 
God. All of the sermons resonated with the writer. However, if the writer has to choose 
just one sermon, it would be Fear: The Enemy of Faith. The wnter is reminded that the 
writer of Hebrews reminds us in Hebrews 11:6 that without faith it is impossible to please 
God. Then, this sermon reminds the writer that the commandment given more times than 
any other commandment in the Bible is Fear not, or some variation of it. Dr. Proctor 
writes in his sermon, “Life cannot consist of our hiding in closets, crawling under beds, 
pulling blankets over our heads, and sleeping with the television blasting. We can’t walk 
every street against the walls, peeping around every corner, and screaming every time a 
passerby puts hands in his or her pockets. Neither can you read the paper every morning 
waving spirits of ammonia under your nose! Something else must be the answer, and 


: «9929 
something else is.”” 


Samuel D. Proctor and William D. Watley, Sermons from the Black Pulpit (Valley Forge, PA. 
Judson Press, 1984), 69 


CHAPTER THREE 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Theological Foundation 


The focus of this project is on prophetic preaching as a catalyst for the 
transformation of the Men’s Ministry at Mount Gilead Baptist Church. What does it mean 
to have an effective Men’s Ministry? In no particular order, we will address how spiritual 
transformation of individuals leads to further transformation of ministry. We start with 
individuals and move to ministry. What is our understanding of being spiritual? We will 
consider the internal transformation of understanding what it means to be a spiritual 
developing person. What do we mean by transformation? What is a catalyst? What is our 
understanding of the Holy Spirit? What is our definition of discipleship? What model did 
Jesus leave for us to follow in making disciples? What is our definition of ministry? We 
will consider how ministry changes men and mindset of ministry. What does effective 


ministry mean? What is prophetic preaching? 
Understanding Being Spiritual 


The adjective spiritual is a term, which the Apostle Paul coined to refer primarily 
to that which is under the influence of the/a spint, usually the Spirit of God. In 1 


Corinthians 2:15, Paul writes about spiritual persons.’ 


"The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, Volume 5. 
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In 1 Corinthians 2:13, Paul writes that the spiritual person is taught by the Holy 
Spirit. In 1 Corinthians 2:11, Paul asserts that the spiritual person has access to the 
mysterious, otherwise hidden wisdom of God. In 1 Corinthians 2:12, Paul writes that the 
spiritual person understands the gifts bestowed on us by God. It may, then, be enough to 
say that a spirttual person is probably Paul’s own positive construction (cf. Gal 6:1) that 
properly identifies a believer with the working and inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” 

This pericope (1 Cor 2:6-16) is framed by an invitation to the Corinthians to think 
of themselves as having the mind of Christ, which locution in Paul usually means that 
persons pattern themselves after Christ (cf. Phil 2:1-5).° 

In 2:13, we learn that only the Spirit knows the things of God. In 2:12, we see that 
believers have received that Spirit, not the alternative opposing spirit of the world. In 
2:10, Paul asserts that believers know and can be expected to know, through the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, even the depths of God. In 2:13, we can see that only the Spint knows 
the things of God. Believers have that Spirit, not the alternative opposing spirit of the 
world (2:12), Only the Spirit-inspired believers, the truly mature, can understand the only 
true wisdom. Said another way, only spiritual persons understand spiritual things.‘ 

Throughout this pericope (1 Cor 2:6-16), Paul has been concemed to set up 
alternatives. Taught by the Spint, the spirttual person understands spiritual things. Being 


out of the loop, the natural person takes them as foolishness and cannot understand them 
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because they are spiritually discerned—that is, they can be examined and known only 
with the assistance of the Spirit.” 

In these verses Paul makes two assumptions. First, all humans can be divided into 
two groups: those with the Spirit and those without. Second, those with the Spirit can 
discern everything the unspiritual persons can plus all that is disclosed by the Spirit.° 

Paul describes spiritual persons, the epitome of the life of faith properly lived, in 
two complementary ways: They have received the Spirit of God (2:11), the Spirit that is 
from God (2:12), and they have the mind of Christ (2:16). When believers are properly 
guided by the Spirit and have the mind of Christ, they are aware of what is going on. 
They know what matters and they are enabled to live in accord with God’s purposes.’ 

In all of Paul’s letters, he never uses the term Christian. What we in contemporary 
times would call a Christian, Paul calls a spiritual person, that is, one who has received 
the Holy Spirit. So, Paul’s primary definition of the believer is a function of the Spirit; 


likewise, the reception of the Spirit is for Paul the hallmark of entry into the community.® 
Understanding Transformation 


Transformation is best understood when we see it as a process that takes place in 
a dynamic force field of people, events, experiences, ideas, and groups. Cultural, social, 


personal, religious, spiritual, and other dimensions all infuse and shape the process in 
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numerous ways in different settings. The impetus for transformation comes from multiple 
sources such as compliance with others’ wishes to profound experiences of God.” 
Theologically, transformation has to do with the encounter of a person with God. 
The experience occurs in many different ways for different people. Transformation is a 
process in which God makes us all vulnerable to the transcendent. Transformation is the 
radical alteration of a person’s life as it changes focus from self to God and from self to 
service of others. Thus, transformation is a lifelong process of breaking away from any 
obstacle or idol and turning to the living God and to the needs of other human beings. 


Such a transformation is made possible through the gift of God’s transcendent grace.!° 
What it means to be a Spiritual Developing Person 


For the religious person the horizon of ultimate concern is God, however that term 
is understood or named. For the Christian, or spiritual person, this ultimate reality is the 
triune God revealed in Jesus Christ and communicated to the believer by the Holy Spirit. 
From this we understand that Christian spirituality is the lived experience of progressive 
life-integration through participation in the paschal mystery of Jesus Christ, which 
involves participation in the ecclesial community, service in and to the world, on going 
and ever-deepening relationship with God through personal and corporate prayer, 
profession of a particular articulation of the faith, moral responsibility, and so on. But 
what makes this a spirituality, rather than simply membership in a religious organization, 
is that it is a personal, experiential, ongoing life project, which, under the action of the 
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Spirit, progressively transforms the person into Christ according to his or her own 
personal constitution and station in life. A spiritual developing person, then, is one who is 


personally appropriating and consciously living out the experience of one’s faith.” 
Who is the Holy Spirit? 


According to the Bible, the Holy Spint is the presence and work of the living God 
here and now in our individual lives in the church, and in the world. The Spirit cannot be 
reduced to some magical something that gets into us but Someone who comes to dwell in 
and among us.” 

Pneuma is the Greek word most frequently translated in English as spirit and, like 
the English word, it has an extraordinary number of related meanings. In the Bible, these 
meanings cluster around two poles, the spint as a term for distinctively human life and 
for the dynamic activity of God.” 

In the Hebrew Bible, it is God’s Spirit (ruach) that acts in creation, motivates 
leaders, imports wisdom, discernment, and holiness, and that inspires the prophets. In 
short, the Spirit of God is the power and presence of God in the world and, especially in 
the history of Israel. It is the Spirit of God that vitalizes humankind so that humankind 


also may be said to have spirit or rvach. Spirit, then becomes a term for the distinctive 
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powers of humankind (intelligence, will, and emotion) and is synonymous with soul and 
heart, which were the terms for the seat of human action and life.“ 

In the New Testament, pneuma has roughly the same two meanings, the 
distinctive qualities of human life and the creative activity of God, although the latter 
comes to predominate because the New Testament, in general, is written in the conviction 
that in and through faith in Jesus Christ, which is itself the work of the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit has come with unique and extraordinary power. For the most part, pneuma is 
employed in reference to the peculiar redemptive power of God at work in Jesus Christ 
and in the lives of those who surrender their own claims to righteousness and accept 


God’s graciousness.” 
Defining Disciple and Discipleship 


The terms disciple and discipleship involve the role of pupil and adherent. The 
term disciple is derived from the Latin disciplina, which itself stems from discipulus, a 
learner. This strong emphasts on learning is teflected in the development of the Greek 
word usually translated disciple, mathetes, from manthano, to learn. In the Greek 
language, mathetes was originally used to designate one who learns. That meaning is 
designated an adherent, that is, one who was committed to the teachings and ethos of a 
city or state, teacher, religious figure, or great thinker who lived either in the distant past 


or was a contemporary of the adherent.*® 
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Defining Ministry 


In the first century church there were some clearly recognized leadership roles 
that, when named, carried a clear identity and were recognized as essential for the. 
functioning of the church. These roles were rooted in and derived from the public 
ministry of Jesus Christ.*’ 

The roles given the general title ministry (diakonia) carry the fundamental 
understanding that they are services within the life of the church and community (1 Cor 
12:5, 28; Eph 4:12). Literally, ministry (diakoneo) is feeding care for guests (Lk 8:3; 
10:40; 17:8; Acts 6:2). It further describes employing the various gifts (charismata), 
which God bestows (1 Cor 12:5; 1 Pet 4:10) as well as referring to specific acts such as 
an offering (2 Cor 8:19-20), personal help to one in prison (Phii3), apostleship (Rom 
11:13), and aid to a congregation (1 Cor 16:15). In fact, all members of the church have 
their own gifts of grace to exercise in ministry to others (1Cor 12:7-11, 14ff."8 

All forms of service are ministries of Jesus Christ and derive their authority from 
him. Jesus’ whole life, especially at the cross, is interpreted as an act of ministry (Mk 
10:45). The servant style of Jesus contrasts with the Greek depreciation of the servant, 
which regards the one served as great. Jesus rejects lording it over others and affirms, “I 


am among you as one who serves” (Lk 22:24-27; Mk 10:42-44; Mt 20:25-28). In his 
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Develop Men First 

The most pressing need in the church today is for men to become the leaders that 
God has called them to be. The purpose of men’s ministry is to provide the structure and 
relationship to help men grow into godly leaders and disciple makers. Men’s ministries 
have for too long focused on getting men involved in activities rather than focusing our 
activities on building leadership qualities into our men. The need for godly leadership has 
never been more apparent than it is today.” 

Chuck Stecker spoke to a woman who serves as a ministry leader in her local 
church, and he was moved by her attitude: “With complete candor, she said that she 
would be willing to cancel every program in the church that did not relate directly to 
developing men into leaders. “In the long run,’ she said, “every other phase of ministry 
would be much stronger if the men in the church would develop into the leaders that God 
has called them to be.’””* 

It is crucial that men understand that we are al] called to leadership. Because we 
are created in the image of God, the imago dei, to deny our calling is to deny God 
himself. We must move beyond the superficial definition of leadership that focuses only 
on style or personality. It is imperative that we come to grips with the foundational 


principles of leadership from a biblical perspective.”* 
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From the first chapter of the book of Daniel, we glean four foundational traits of 
leadership from God’s view: total commitment, submission to authonty, accountability, 


and intentional reprodu ction.” 


Total commitment. Godly leaders ate men who are sold out for Jesus. Total 
commitment is a decision that we consciously make well in advance of when we 
are confronted with situations that test our leadership. In Daniel 1:8 we are told, 
“Daniel made up his mind that he would not defile himself’ (NASB). It is very 
clear that Daniel made a decision about where he stood prior to being confronted 
with circumstances that might have led him to compromise. Total commitment to 
the cause of Christ requires that we follow Jesus regardless of the circumstances 
or the consequences and regardless of the prevailing sentiment,”® 


Submission to authority. Romans 13:1-2 establishes that there is no authority 
except that which God has established. Therefore, godly men are required to 
submit to authority in their own context. They are required to do this as unto the 
Lord. Daniel found himself subject to the Babylonian commander, who was not a 
godly authority. Nevertheless, Daniel subjected himself to this authority.2’ We see 
the same situation with Jesus. Jesus submitted himself to the authority of his 
Father. Jesus declared in Matthew 28:18 that all authority in heaven and on earth 
had been given to him. This says that even Jesus’ authonty did not originate with 
Jesus. It was given to him by the Father in heaven,”* 


Accountability. Godly leaders submit to accountable relationships. When Daniel, 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego petitioned to have a vegetarian diet, they 
agreed to be held accountable for the results of the same.” 


Jnientional Reproduction. Managers focus on control and direction. Leaders focus 
on deliberate reproduction of godly values in the lives of others. Reproduction of 
leaders must be done deliberately. We see this picture when Jesus went about 
selecting men and building them up to be disciples. Godly leaders must seek 
God’s direction in identifying other men into whose lives to reproduce godly 
character.*° 
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We also see this trait in Daniel when Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego refuse to 
bow down before the golden idol, even when faced with the threat of death by the fiery 
furnace. Their leader, Daniel, was not present at the time. Nevertheless, Daniel’s 
leadership had so influenced them that in his absence they were able to stand firm at a 


moment of real challenge.” 
What ts Prophetic Preaching? 


Even among homileticians, there is no unanimity regarding how to define 
prophetic preaching. In a lecture given to our focus group on December 6, 2010 by Dr. 
Harold A. Carter, Sr., Dr. Carter defined prophetic preaching as preaching under the 
inescapable unction of God without excuse regardless of the consequences. In another 
lecture given to our focus group on October 25, 2010 by The Reverend Al Sharpton, 
Reverend Sharpton defined prophetic preaching as an eternal word in a contemporary 
setting. 

In his book, The Prophetic Imagination, Walter Brueggemann offers this 
definition: “The task of prophetic [preaching] is to nurture, nourish, and evoke a 
consciousness and perception of the dominant culture around us.”*” 

Lenora Tubbs Tisdale, in her book, Prophetic Preaching A Pastoral Approach, 


offers some of the characteristics that make proclamation prophetic. She offers seven 


hallmarks of prophetic preaching as her response to this question: 
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1. Prophetic preaching 1s rooted in the biblical witness: both in the testimony of 
the Hebrew prophets of old and in the words of the prophet Jesus of Nazareth. 


2. Prophetic preaching is counter-cultural and challenges the status quo. 


3. Prophetic preaching is concerned with the evils and shortcomings of the 
present social order and is often more focused on corporate and public issues 
than on individual and personal concerns. 


4. Prophetic preaching requires the preacher to name both what is not of God in 
the world (criticizing) and the new reality God will bring to pass in the future 
(energizing). 


5. Prophetic preaching offers hope of a new day to come and the promise of 
liberation to God’s oppressed people. 


6. Prophetic preaching incites courage in it hearers and empowers them to work 
to change the social order. 


7. Prophetic proclamation requires of the preacher a heart that breaks with the 
things that break God’s heart; a passion for justice in the world; the 
imagination, conviction, and courage to speak words from God; humility and 


honesty in the preaching moment; and a strong reliance on the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit.”” 


How Do We Define Catalyst? 


Merriam-Webster Dictionary defines cafalyst as a person, thing, or agent that 


causes or speeds up a reaction or change without itself being changed.” 
Jesus’ Model for Developing Followers 


In his classic 1871 book, The Training of the Twelve, A. B. Bruce showed how 


Jesus muddled through a process that infused them with the qualities that made them 


Lenora Tubbs Tisdale, Prophetic Preaching A Pastoral Approach (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
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trustworthy to be carriers of the gospel.*° Bruce writes, “The twelve arrived at their final 
intimate relation to Jesus only by degrees, three stages in the history of their fellowship 


236 


with him being distinguishable.””” Those three stages were come and see, come and 


follow me, and come and be with me. Bill Hull adds a fourth; remain in me? 


Come and See 


Jesus invited five men to become his discipies and exposed them to the nature of 
ministry (In 1:35-4:46). He brought them close to him and cared for them as he exposed 
them to God’s power and message. At the close of this four-month introductory period, 
he turned their eyes towards the harvest (Jn 4:35) and sent them back home to continue in 
the fishing business. In this phase, Jesus’ objective was to tell them what was involved 
and why this involvement was necessary.** 

The relationship God created us to enjoy with him is the most revolutionary of all. 
Philip, Andrew, Peter, and Nathanael experienced this during their first forty-eight hours 
with Jesus (See In 1:35-51).” 

God prepared their hearts to meet Jesus. Jesus passed by them and simply invited 
them to come and see something. God had worked through John the Baptist to prepare 


Andrew and Philip to be ready to follow. Jesus was the epitome of the type of person they 
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wanted to follow. He was genuine, and he instilled in these men the passion they needed 
to recruit their families to follow him too.” 

This is the natural way the kingdom of God increases. Once Chiist is alive in you, 
your role is to serve as a spiritual guide to those willing to come and see. The first step is 
just to invite people to come. That means giving time and space to those seeking God. 
This gives them the opportunity to see the reality of God in your life.” 

Ministry is about serving others in the name of Christ. The disciples had the 
wonderful experience of learning this from Jesus himself. Jesus taught them that ministry 
was not about them—it was about those betng served. The most pressing need in most 


local congregations is that we own the truth that all of us are ministers. 
Come and Follow Me 


Jesus’ second invitation to fishermen by the Sea of Galilee was an invitation to 
fish for men (Mk 1:16-17). The seeds of Chnist’s teaching from the come and see period 
had time to germinate, take root, and grow. This come and follow me invitation was clear 
evidence that Jesus was interested in training them. In this phase, Jesus’ approach was to 
show them how and then do it with them.” 

Jesus said to Andrew, Peter, James, and John, “Follow me. .. and I will make 


you fishers of men”(Mt 4:19). With these simple, profound, and wise words, Jesus started 
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a revolution. This is God’s wisdom to us on how to get others to take action. The men 
dropped their nets immediately and followed Jesus. 

Jesus invited the four to follow him, but he did not demand anything from them, 
He did not tell them off. He did not demean them. Even if they had responded, No! it is 
unlikely Jesus would have scolded them. In fact, Luke records in his gospel (9:57-62) that 
three men declined Jesus’ invitation to follow him. There is no evidence that Jesus 
brooded over their refusal.” 

The on-the-job training that Jesus provided his disciples were as real as one can 
get. When he said, “I will make you .. .” he was saying that he would not ask them to do 
things that he had not trained them to do. The disciples observed Jesus for months before 
he gave them specific mission work. When Jesus sent them out, they were sent two by 
two, When they returned, there was review and reflection on the mission (see Mt 10:1-42; 
Lk 10:1-24). Jesus had a very straight-forward teaching method—- do if and then teach it. 
The disciples would often watch Jesus do something, and then he explained his actions or 
words to them. This is clearly seen when he prayed, cast out demons, and walked on 


water, as well as when he told many of his parables. 
Come and Be with Me 


Duning this third phase of ministry Jesus chose the twelve and gave them special 
responsibility and authority (Mt 9:37-10:1). Because Jesus’ plan was to pass his work on 


to his disciples, he prepared them for their new responsibility. Jesus sent the disciples out 
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in twos. He spent his time demonstrating, explaining, experimenting, and clarifying what 
was on his heart. In this phase, Jesus’ teaching strategy was to ler them do ministry and 
then deploy them into their awn ministry.” 

One of the main things Jesus taught the twelve was that compassion drives 
mission. Jesus took on needs as he and the disciples confronted them. 

Then Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, 

and proclaiming the god news of the kingdom, and curing every disease and every 

sickness. When he saw the crowds, he had compassion for them, because they 

were harassed and heipless, like sheep without a shepherd. Then he said to his 

disciples, “The harvest is plentiful, but the laborers are few; therefore ask the 

Lord of the harvest to send out laborers into his harvest.” (Mt 9:35-38) 

These verses are often seen as the source of ali mission. They show the heart of 
God rising from the dusty roads of Palestine amid vast unmet needs. Jesus realized that 
the problem was too large for one person to address. So, he urged his disciples, “Ask the 
Lord of the harvest .. ." Jesus understood that multiplication is God’s work, and if his 
workers desire more workers, God calls them to pray and he will send more.” 

This is the same motif we see with Jesus before he chose the twelve. Jesus went 
out and prayed all night. Rather than begin a recruitment drive for more workers, Jesus 
spent the night in prayer. Soon Jesus selected the men we call the Twelve: “Jesus went up 


on a mountainside and called to him those he wanted” (Mk 3:13). It may be enough to 


say that the calling of the disciples was a prayer event.”° 
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Jesus had two purposes in mind when he chose the disciples. The first purpose 
was felationship. Since the time of Adam’s sin, God has progressively drawn us back to 


him. Secondly, Jesus chose the disciples to send them out to preach. Their transformation 


led to their mission.” 


Jesus calls us as his disciples for the same purposes that he called the Twelve. He 
desires that we have a relationship with him and with our fellow disciples. In the same 
manner that he transformed the Twelve, he wants to transform us. He wants this 
transformation to lead to our mission just as it did for the Twelve. Our preaching may 
come in the form of proclaiming the gospel as a pastor or evangelist or it may come in the 


form of our simply living among the lost and broken of society and making a difference 


in the regular and ordinary.” 
Theologian and rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel writes: 


The world needs more than the secret holiness of individual inwardness. It needs 
more than sacred sentiments and good intentions. God asks for the heart because 
he needs the lives that beat in concordance with God, by deeds that outbeat the 
finite charity of the human heart. Man’s power of action is less vague than his 
power of intention. And an action has intrinsic meaning; its value to the world is 
independent of what it means to the person performing st. The giving of good to 
the helpless child is meaningful regardless of whether or not the moral intention is 
present. God asks for the heart, and we must spell our answer in terms of deeds.”* 
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When we answer God’s clarion call to come and be with me, we see the natural 
connection between being with God and going out to preach. For God’s glory and for our 


good, this is the way it works.” 


Remain in Me 


In the fourth phase of ministry, John 13-17 records Jesus’ last days and final 
instructions before his disciples are released to do ministry. These men have been fully 
trained and are now deployed to fulfill their calling. The commission the disciples 
received does not signify the end of a relationship but a change in the relationship for the 
Holy Spirit would now lead them (Jn 14).”° 

Jesus has led the disciples through three phases. Come and see was the 
introductory phase. Come and follow me was the establishment phase. Come and be with 
me was the leadership phase. Now Jesus takes them through the most drastic change of 
all, the Remain in me phase. In this phase also, Jesus makes his exit and the Holy Spirit 
makes his entrance. The disciples must now learn a new and different way to relate to 
God the way all future followers would also relate to God. Since Christ’s ascension, all 
disciples have lived in the, remain in me phase. This is the phase in which the disciples 
take on their own work.” 

By leaving them physically, Jesus transformed the disciples’ lives. When Jesus 


told the disciples that he would be leaving, they were shocked and sad. Jesus tried to 
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assure the disciples that things would get better. Jesus knew they did not welcome the 
change. He also knew that he had prepared them well.*” 

By leaving the disciples, the Holy Spirit, Jesus transformed the disciples’ lives. 
The disciples, however, would not know that the Holy Spirit would ensure the success of 
their calling.** 

By leaving the disciples with responsibility, Jesus transformed the disciples’ lives. 
When Jesus was no longer physically in the world, he created the need for his followers 


to step up to the task of fulfilling the mission he began.” 
Biblical Foundation 


The centerpiece of the ministry of Jesus was the calling and the instructing of his 
disciples. All of the gospel writers agree that the calling of the disciples marked the first 
specific act of Jesus’ ministry, after the baptism he received from John the Baptist in the 
waters of the Jordan. 

Luke 5:1-11, the New Testament foundation scripture for this project, is the most 
elaborate of ail of the gospel accounts of the calling of the disciples. The writer of Luke 
argues that in developing the first disciples’ faith, Jesus’ invitation to follow him came 
after they had heard his first preaching and had seen the first miraculous signs that he had 
worked. The immediate context of this scripture is the miraculous catch of fist. This 
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miraculous catch of fish became symbolic of their mission to be fishers of men. This 
calling of the disciples would inextricably bind them to Jesus in a single garment of 
destiny.” 

How, then, are we to understand this matter of disciples and discipleship? What 
are the different understandings of disciples and discipleship? How do these 
understandings help us understand why it is important to do lifelong learning? Why is it 
that disciples and discipleship does not just happen? How does this concept help us 
understand how important it is to pursue lifelong learning in engagement with God’s 
Word? 

The terms disciple and discipleship involve the role of pupil and adherent. The 
term discipleship appears nowhere in the Bible. The term discipie occurs approximately 
260 times in the New Testament, exclusively in the four Gospels and Acts and only once 
in the Old Testament, in Isaiah 8:16. The word is derived from the Latin disciplina, 
which itself stems from discipulus, aliearner. This strong emphasis on learning is 
reflected in the development of the Greek word usually translated disciple, mathetes, 
from manthano, to learn. In the Greek language, mathetes was originally used to 
designate one who learns. That meaning is designated an adherent, that is, one who was 
coninitted to the teachings and ethos of a city or state, teacher, religious figure, or great 


thinker who lived either in the distant past or was a contemporary of the adherent.” 
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Disciples and Discipleship in the Old Testament 


The teacher-disciple relation is a socially recognized quasi-contractual institution 
primarily for the purpose of leaming. It is very similar to the master-apprentice 
relationship, though in a religious context. Although there is little of disciple language in 
the Old Testament, the concept is implicit in the companies, or schools, of the prophets. 
For example, Samuel served as an apprentice under Eli from early childhood. Gehazi 
gave service to Elisha and, on occasions, acted for him with delegated powers (1 Sm 
2:11; 2 Kgs 2:3; 2 Kgs 4:29). Certain assistants took care of the writings and their 
transmissions for Isaiah (Is 8:16). Baruch received a word from the Lord, in the manner 
of Jeremiah, that for his loyalty to Jeremiah and his faithful performance of his duties as 
Jeremiah’s scribe, he would endure and find his life and not lose it in a time of war to 
come (Jer 45). Joshua succeeded Moses after serving a term of apprenticeship from the 
time of his youth (Nm 11:28). 

It may be enough to conclude that the relationship of the prophets and their 
disciples in the Old Testament may offer significant background for discipleship to Jesus 
in the New Testament. The dynamics between Ehjah and Elisha (1 Kgs 19 — 2 Kgs 13) 
clearly are paradigmatic for the relationship between Jesus and his disciples. Elisha left 
mother, father, and occupation to follow Elijah as his disciple (1 Kgs 19:19-21). Elisha 
did not leave Elijah. When Elijah was ascending in a whirlwind into heaven, Elisha 


received a double share of Elijah’s spirit that Elisha had requested (2 Kgs 2:9-12). Elisha 
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then succeeded Elijah as prophet. The spirit of Elijah rested on Elisha. Elisha then went 


on to perform the kinds of miracles that Elijah had performed (2 Kgs 2:13ff). 
Disciples and Discipleship in the New Testament 


Each of the gospels has its own understanding of discipleship. Mark understands 
discipleship as submission to the powerful Jesus of the cross (8:30-33). When Jesus 
predicts his passion the Twelve did not understand what he meant, and they were afraid 
to ask (9:32). Their iack of understanding corresponds to their disappointing 
performance, and accordingly the disciples were unable to cast out a demon, lacking as 
they are in prayerful confidence (9:14-29). They argue about who is the greatest (9:33- 
37). They aspire-for the highest seats in the kingdom (10:35-45). In the face and reality of 
the cross, they all flee and Peter denies Jesus three times (14:26-31; 53-72).° 

Matthew understands discipleship as conformity to Christ’s example. The 
disciples are to go only to the lost sheep of Israel, the same ministry as Jesus’ (cf. 10:5-5 
with 15:24). Jesus and the disciples (eventually) are to teach (compare 4:23; 5:1, 19; 
9:32-34; 10:1, 8; 17:14-20). Jesus and the disciples preach. Moreover, they preach the 
same message, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand” (compare 4:17 with 10:7). 

Luke-Acts understands discipleship as participation in eschatological mission to 
the effect that God has acted through Jesus the Messiah (Lk 2:11; 9:20; Acts 2:36) to 


reconstitute Israel around the nghteous remnant who experience Gad’s end-time 
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salvation (LK 1:32-33, 67-79; Acts 3:17-26) and offer through this reconstituted Israel 
salvation to the Gentiles everywhere (Lk 24:47; Acts 22:21; 26:16-18).” 

John understands discipleship as response to Christ’s revelation of the Father. The 
Father bears witness to Jesus (5:37). God uses this witness to draw disciples to Jesus 
(6:37, 44, 65; 10:27-29; 17:6). This involves believing in Jesus (6:29; 20:3 11) and thereby 
experiencing in this world and in the world to come eternal life (3:15-16, 36; 5:19-29, 
11:17-27; 20:31). All of this represents the inexhaustible joyous vigor that characterizes 
God Himself. 

The calling of the disciples marked the first steps of Jesus’ ministry after his 
baptism by John the Baptist in the Jordan River. In Mark 1:14-20, Jesus calls out to 
Simon and Andrew and James and John, the sons of Zebedee, “Fallow me...” In John 
1:43-51, Jesus calls Philip and Nathanael. After the disciples are called, they are the 
special recipients of his teaching (Mk 4:33-34; 10:23-45; 11:12-26; 13:1-37). After a 
period of teaching, the disciples are charged with performing a ministry that is an 
extension of Jesus’ ministry. In Mark 6:7-13, Jesus sends out the disciples two by two. 
They cast out demons and anointed many sick with oil and cured them. In Matthew 9:35- 
11:1, the disciples were sent out to cure the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, and 
cast out demons. In Luke 10:1-12, the seventy are sent out in pairs to every town and 
place where Jesus intended ta go. They were to cure the sick where they went and let 
them know that the kingdom of God is near. All of these things are those that Jesus also 


did himself. 
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Luke 6:40 effectively sums up Luke’s understanding of discipleship: When fully 
prepared, the disciple will be like the teacher. Taken with the preceding saying in 6:39: 
“Can a blind person guide a blind person? Wilf not both fall into a pit?” the two sayings 
establish the appropriate status for a disciple; disciples must be better qualified than those 
they seek to lead, but a disciple can never be greater than the teacher. The appropriate 
goal ts to strive to be like the teacher. These verses move us leaps and bounds forward in 
understanding clearly how important it is to pursue lifelong learning in engagement with 
God’s Word. We, as disciples of Jesus, must always be engaged with His Word if we are 
to have any hope of being the disciples he has called us to be.” 

The call to discipleship goes out to all peoples. However, only a relatively small 
number respond to the call because Jesus demands pnority above all social bonds, 
including those of kin. The discipleship that Jesus requires is one that is expressed in an 
obedience that is righteous and loving, even of enemies, to the point of one’s own death. 
This is a paradigm shift from the old one of legal righteousness. Discipleship takes the 
serving disciple into the Way that crosses from here and now to the glory of the kingdom: 
“Whoever serves me must follow me, and where I am, there will my servant be also. 
Whoever serves me, the Father will honor? (Jn 12:26).”° 

While the synoptic Gospels establish a condition of following Jesus in taking up 
one’s cross, the Gospel according to John contains both condition (12:26a) and promise 


(12:26b and c). Inasmuch as Jesus’ ultimate is the gift of his life in love, verse 26a calls 
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the disciples to love as he loves and to serve as he serves. Verse 26b assures us that we, 
as disciples of Jesus, are not only called to follow Jesus to his death, but also are offered 
the promise of following Jesus through his death to share in his glorification. This is 
clearly aimed at a restored relationship with God and with Jesus. Verse 26c is a strong 
statement of promise. It is the only time in the Gospel that God is spoken of as honoring 


someone. 
New Testament Foundation Scnpture 


Luke 5: 1-11 is the most comprehensive and orderly account of the entire gospel 
accounts of the calling of the disciples.” It is important to note that leading up to this 
event, however, Jesus is at Simon’s house where he healed his mother-in-law of a high 
fever. While Jesus remained at Simon’s house, he also healed al! of the sick and demon- 
possessed that was brought to him. Before being at Simon’s house, Jesus was in the 
synagogue in Capemaum where he healed a man possessed by the sprint of an unclean 
demon (4:31-37). So, it is clear in Luke’s account that Simon and others have already met 
Jesus and witnessed numerous miracles before the fishing event, before they leave 
everything and follow Jesus.” It may be enough to say that the witnessing of these three 


miracles was part of the preparation for Simon’s call to discipleship. ”* 
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In the first part of the Lukan account (5:1-3), we find Jesus teaching the crowd 
beside the lake. These are the same people who have been foliowing Jesus around 
because of the mighty works he was doing. However, in 4:43, Jesus says that his purpose 
for coming was to proclaim the good news of the kingdom of God. Through the lenses of 
Luke 4, we are able to see that the word of God is associated with the work of the 
prophets, God’s redemptive work declared in the canticles of the birth narratives, the 
preaching of John the Baptist, and above ali the teaching of Jesus in the synagogue in 
Nazareth.” 

In the second section of the Lukan account (5:4-7), we witness the great catch of 
fish. In verse 4, Jesus says to Simon, “Put out into the deep water and let down your nets 
for a catch.” These words from Jesus are hard sayings because Simon had labored all 
night long without catching any fish. Simon informs Jesus of this in a brief retort in verse 
5, “Master, we have worked all night long but have caught nothing. Yet, if you say so, I 
will let down the nets.” Simon defers to Jesus’ request as an act of obedience and a 
humble acknowledgment of the one who 1s clearly no ordinary man in this 
circumstance.” 

This immediate sign of obedience by Simon leads to miraculous results—a great 


catch of fish that cannot be contained in their nets and boats. The catch is so great and 
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overwhelming that it nearly causes a mishap in the midst of the water, feading Simon and 
his fishing partners, James and John, to call for help.”” 

In the third and final part of the Lukan account (5:8-11), we see Simon go one-on- 
one with Jesus. In this context of overwhelming abundance, Simon—now referred to as 
Simon Peter—responds to the presence and power of God. This moves Peter to make the 
bold statement, “Go away from me, Lord, for I am a sinful man.” Not only was Peter 
astonished and amazed by the great catch. All of those who witnessed this miraculous 
event were also astonished and amazed by the catch of fish. They also realized that this 
was more than a stroke of luck. Jesus’ first words to their reaction are words of 
assurance: “Do not be afraid; from now on you will be catching people.” 

In the Gospels, the call to become catchers of people becomes a call to-gather men 
and women, boys and girls for the kingdom. This cali by Jesus retains eschatological 
overtones from biblical traditions, it authorizes the disciples as representatives of their 
teacher and agents of the kingdom, and it looks forward to the church’s evangelistic 


mission.” 
Reflections on the New Testament Foundation Scripture 


Luke’s comprehensive and orderly account helps us understand Peter’s and the 
other fishermen’s response to Jesus’ cali to discipleship. Luke has good timing in 
delaying the introduction of characters that might serve as role models, for the response 
of those of us who follow, until the identity of Jesus and the nature of his ministry have 
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been clearly developed. Because of thts, we are now in a better position to begin to 
consider a call to follow Jesus, just as the first disciples tumed away from their daily 
pursuits to give themselves to the kingdom. work to which Jesus called them.” 

Peter was called dramatically, through a miraculous event, while he was in the 
midst of his routine activities, as was given a commission to devote himself to bringing 
others to Jesus. This call scene is important because, although not everyone experiences 
such a dramatic conversion or call, this scene contains elements that continue to mark 
experiences of God’s calling in our own context.*! 

Through our Chnstological lenses, we see that the miraculous catch of fish is 
understood as a sign that, as the Messiah anointed by the Spirit, Jesus did mighty works 
not unlike the works of Moses, through Moses. God provided an abundance of meal and 
oil through Elijah (1 Kgs 17:8-16). God provided an endless supply of oi! and fed a 
hundred people with twenty loaves of barley bread (2 Kgs 4:1-7, 42-44). Jesus now 
provides an abundance of fish. We interpret this as meaning that signs of God’s gracious 
love will accompany the work of God’s kingdom. It will inaugurate a time of abundance 
and blessing.* 

Four observations can be made im this context. First, the fishermen were not 
called because of merit, qualifications, character, or potential. God’s call is unpredictable. 
Second, the call to discipleship came in the midst of the fishermen’s daily work and not 


in a holy place. It is not that God does not call people in a holy place. He does. This is a 
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further sign of the work of God’s kingdom reaching into the arena of human life. Third, 
Jesus commissions the fishermen for kingdom service in catching people rather than 
issuing the command follow me. Fourth, the disciples will live by Jesus’ teachings and 
call others to him just as they have been called. Then, finally, Jesus’ call to do kingdom 
work requires a reversal of priorities and a reordering of commitments. The disciples left 


everything to follow Jesus. Jesus will order their lives from now on.” 
Other Important Texts Showing Formation of Jesus’ Disciples 


Mark 3:13-19 is an important text in the formation of Jesus’ disciples. This text 
begins by saying that Jesus “went up the mountain and called to him those whom he 
wanted, and they came to him” (Mk 3-13). Just prior to this, Jesus had been with the 
multitude by the lake. Now, Jesus ascends the mountain. The writer of Luke helps us to 
understand that “the mountain” signified the place of Jesus’ communion with God. In 
Luke’s parallel account to this event, he writes, “Now during those days he went out to 
the mountain to pray; and he spent the night in prayer to God. And when day came, he 
called his disciple and chose twelve of them, whom he also named apostles” (Lk 6:12f).** 

So, the calling of the disciples is a prayer event. Their calling is a direct result of 
the Son’s dialogue with the Father. This gives new meaning to Jesus’ words, “Ask the 
Lord of the harvest to send out laborers into his harvest” (Mt 9:38), This underscores that 
we cannot simply pick the laborers in God’s harvest in some manner that an employer 


seeks employees. One must ask God for them. God, then, will choose them for this 
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service. So, then, one cannot make himself a disciple—it is an event of election, a free 
decision of the Lord’s will, anchored in his communication of wilt with the Father.*° 

In the Markan account, Jesus appoints the Twelve with a double assignment: “to 
be with him, and to be sent out to proclaim the message.” They must be with him to learn 
from him; in order to know him up close, an advantage that could not be given to the 
people—who saw him not for his umqueness but took him to be a prophet, a great figure 
in the history of religions (cf. Mt 16:13ff.). The Twelve must be with him in order for 
them to recognize his oneness with the Father and to be able to tap into his mystery. It 
may be enough to say that they have to pass from outward to inward communication with 
Jesus. At the same time, they became carriers of Jesus’ message to the world, first to the 
lost sheep of the House of Israel, but then to the ends of the earth. To be with Jesus and to 
be sent by him seem on first pass to be mutually exclusive. However, the two clearly 
belong together. The Apostles have to leam to be so close to him that even when they go 
to the ends of the earth, they are still with him. Being with Jesus embraces this 
missionary dynamic since Jesus’ whole being is mission.*° 

According to the Markan account, what are they sent to do? They are sent to 
proclaim the message, and to have authority to cast out demons (Mk 3:14, 15). Matthew 
includes more details in the content of this mission: Jesus gave them “authority over 
unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to cure every disease and every sickness” (Mt 10:1). 


So, the first task is preaching; the Apostles are to give people the light of the world, the 
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message of Jesus. That makes them first and foremost Evangelists—just like Jesus, they 
preach the Kingdom of God and thereby gather people into God’s new family.*” 

After the mission of the Twelve is made clear, the Markan account shows them 
listed by name. This reminds us that God knows us by name and he calls us by name. We 
also note with particular interest the composition of the whole group, and it is quite 
heterogeneous.™* 

Two members of the group hailed from the Zealot party: Simon, who in Luke 
6:15 is called the Zealot and in Matthew and Mark the Cananaean, — and Judas. Levi- 
Matthew, who worked hand in glove with the reigning power, Simon whom the Lord 
would name Cephas (Peter), rock, was apparently the head of a fishing cooperative (cf. 
5:10), in which he worked alongside his older brother. Andrew and the sons of Zebedee, 
John and James, whom the Lord nicknamed: Boanerges—sons of thunder. Then there are 
two men with Greek names, Philip and Andrew.*” 

Only the Lukan account informs us that Jesus formed a second group of disciples, 
which was composed of seventy (or seventy-two) and was sent out with a mission similar 
to that of the Twelve (cf. Lk 10:1-12). Also, itis only found in the Lukan account that 
women, as he was making his way with the Twelve and preaching, also accompanied 
Jesus. He mentions three names and then adds: “and many others, who provided for them 


out of their resources” (Lk 8:3).”” 
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We also note that just as Luke was especially sensitive to the significance of 
women, he is also the Evangelist of the poor and the disinherited. His preferential option 
for the poor and the disinherited is unmistakable.” 

Finally, in the Lukan account, we note with particular interest that this Evangelist pays 
close attention to Jesus’ prayers as the source of his preaching and action. Luke shows us 
that all of Jesus’ words and deeds proceed from his inner oneness with the Father, from 
the dialogue between Father and Son. If we have any good reason to believe that the Holy 
Scriptures are inspired, that they matured in a special sense under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, then we also have good reason to believe that precisely these specific aspects 


of the Lukan tradition preserve essential features of the original figure of Jesus for us.” 


Old Testament Foundation Scripture 


Earlier, we posited that Joshua succeeded Moses after serving a term of 
apprenticeship from the time of his youth (Nm 11:28). In Exodus 17:9, the Old Testament 
foundation scripture for this project, we encounter Joshua for the first time. Although this 
is the first encounter with Joshua, the text is clear that he is a lead disciple/apprentice of 
Moses. Moreover, Moses saddles Joshua with the responsibility of choosing some of their 
men to go out to fight the Amalekites. The fact that God later commanded that the curse 


on Amalek be spoken in Joshua’s presence (17:14) tndicates that Joshua was already 
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being groomed for leadership. This grooming and preparation entailed both anointing and 
training, military leadership and spiritual leadership.” 

In the context of our scripture, the Israelites find themselves in the desert on the 
way to the land of promise. Their way to the land of promise was not without trouble and 
conflict. Their path to the land of promise ts replete with adversaries. The reason for this 
is that Israel constituted a political-military threat to the indigenous people of the land of 


promise. Exodus 17:8-16 identifies the Amalekites as the quintessential enemy of 


Israel.”* 


The Amalekites are one of the peoples living in and around Canaan. They are 
described as opponents of the Israelites as they move from Egypt into the wilderness. 
They remained enemies after Israel’s settlement in the land of promise. There is a deep- 
seated enmity that existed between Amalek and Israel.”° 

In the account of the battle between Israel and Amalek (verses 8-13), Joshua does 
just as Moses instructs. He recruits the army, fights with the Amalekites, and defeats 
them.” The Amalekites are the first opponents Israel meets in the wilderness, even before 
reaching Mount Sinai. Joshua does not have a military leadership role again until the 


conquest of the land in the book that bears his name.”” 
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After Moses, Joshua will subsequently emerge as the pivotal figure in Israel’s 
faith. It will be upon the shoulders of Joshua to lead Israel, to fight its battles as it seizes 
the land of promise, and to consolidate the victory by dividing the land among the tribes. 
His name in Hebrew is from the word that means save. Save in the Old Testament is 
military imagery. This suggests a struggle with those too strong for Israel. Even in our 
contemporary context, the same imagery prevails. We speak of the war against 
communism. We speak of the war on cancer. We speak of the war on poverty. So, 
Israel’s life emerges out of strugg)e and conflict, when Israel wins victories of well-being 
in situations where one might soberly expect defeat.”* 

Sandwiched (verses 10b-12) between Joshua’s actions in the account of the battle, 
we see that although Moses does not go into battle, he, nonetheless, is the key figure in 
assuring Israel’s victory. Theologically, these verses do two things. First, they assert that 
the power and authority of Moses matter decisively. Second, they assert that the battle 
and the victory are no ordinary military action. Decisive for the outcome of the battle is 
the statf held in the powerful hand of Moses, which bespeaks the power of Yahweh. It 
may be enough to say that Joshua’s leadership and Moses’ hands are a delicate balance, 
which neither impaired God’s will nor destroyed man’s genuine activity.” 

Another peculiarity in the account of the battle is that the enmity between Amalek 
and Israel is quite pronounced: “The Lord will have war with Amalek from generation to 


generation” (17:16). Moreover, the retrospective in Deuteronomy 25:17-19 recalls the 
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attack on Israel and reminds hearers “remembrance of Amalek shall be blotted out 


undemeath the heavens.”!” 


When we try to understand the tension between verses 8-13 and verses 14-16, we 
draw a complete blank. The only other text that comments on this is Deuteronomy 25:17- 
19. We can find no evidence as to why Amalek is singled out in this manner. Verse 14 
requires Moses to wiite in a book the painful enmity of God toward Amalek. Moses 
fulfills this requirement in Deuteronomy 25:17-19. What was it that the Amalekites did? 
They attacked Israel during their weakness. They were also especially vicious toward 
stragglers.” 

We make these comments on this periscope because this is a most problematic 
text.'”? The main point for this project, however, is that Joshua was a disciple/apprentice 
of Moses. Just as the disciples of Jesus continued to carry his message and do the things 
Jesus set before them before he left, Joshua continues the works of Moses and leads the 


Israelites into the land of promise. 
Historica! Foundation 


In the historical foundation for this project, we examine the Promise Keepers 
(PK), the popular men’s movement that sprang up in the 1990s. As quiet as it is kept, 
though, the Promise Keepers are not the first to emerge as a phenomenon in American 


history. There, in fact, have been many men’s groups to emerge and recede throughout 
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the twentieth century. In the early years of the twentieth century, America experienced a 
spike in the number of fratemal orders, young men’s organizations, and Muscular 
Christianity. The formation of these groups at the tum of the twentieth century was 
driven by significant changes in the social order and by men being unable to have a firm 
grasp for their place in society. These circumstances are very similar io the ones we now 


face early in the twenty first century. 108 
The Ideological Foundation 


The ideological foundation for the Promise Keepers can be found in seven 
promises and a five-point statement of faith: 
The Seven Promises of a Promise Keeper 


1. A Promise Keeper is committed to honoring Jesus Chnst through worship, 
prayer and obedience to God’s Word in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


2. A Promise Keeper is committed to pursuing vital relationships with few other 
men, understanding that he needs bothers t help him keep his promises. 


3. A Promise Keeper is committed to practicing spintual, moral, ethical and 
sexual purity. 


4. A Promise Keeper is committed to building strong marriages and families 
through love, protection and biblical values. 


5. A Promise Keeper is committed to supporting the mission of the church by 
honoring and praying for his pastor, and by actively giving his time and 
resources. 


6. A Promise Keeper is committed to reaching beyond any racial and 
denominational barriers to demonstrate the power of biblical unity. 
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7. A Promise Keeper is committed to influencing his world, being obedient to 
the Great Commandment (see Mk 12: 30-31) and the Great Commission (see 
Mt 28: 19-20)!" 


Promise Keepers Statement of Faith 


1. We believe there is one God, eternally existing in three persons: the father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. 


2. We believe that the Bible is God’s written revelation to man, and that it is 
verbally inspired, authoritative, and without error in the original manuscripts. 


3. We believe in the deity of Jesus Christ, His virgin birth, sinless life, miracles, 
death on the cross to provide for our redemption, bodily resurrection, and 
ascension into heaven, present ministry of intercession for us, and His return 
to earth in power and glory. 


4. We believe in the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, that he performs the 
miracle of the new birth in the unbelievers and indwells believers, enabling 
men to live godly lives. 

5. We believe that man was created in the image of God, but because of sin, was 
alienated from God. Only through faith, trusting in Christ alone for salvation, 


which was made possible by His death and resurrection, can that alienation be 
removed. !® 


In the Beginning . . . the Rise 
The Promise Keepers, commonly called PK,'”* emerged as a considered response 
to the perceived crisis in the United States at that time. The leaders wanted the Promise 
Keepers to be major players in combating problems they believed were plaguing the 
country. Conception of the organization came during a conversation between Bill 
McCartney, Head Coach of the University of Colorado football team, and Dave Wardell, 
Colorado State Director for the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. On March 20, 1990, the 


“George N. Lundskow, Awakening to an Uncertain Future: A Case Study of the Promise 
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two men were traveling together to speak at a meeting. While they were traveling, 
McCartney asked Wardell about what he would do with his life if money were not an 
issue. Wardell answered that he would go one-on-one in discipling men. Wardell went on 
to say that he would meet with them wherever it was convenient. He would lead the men 
into a deeper walk with Christ. Then Wardell asked McCartney the same question. 
McCartney replied that God had put it in hts heart to witness a tremendous outpouring of 
His Spirit upon men. McCartney could see men coming together tn large numbers in the 
name of Jesus, worshiping and celebrating their love for Jesus, the Christ, and their 
commitment to the families.’°” Wardell would later record that McCarmey said: 
The church tsn’t reaching men as it should to train and teach them that a man’s 
man is a godly man. We can come together with friends in July 1996 to set a goal 
and strategy to begin reaching out to men. There is a special dynamic when men 
come together to honor Christ and commit to fasting and prayer to reach our 
spiritual potential as men. I can envision 1,000, 5,000, and 50,000 men coming 
together in Boulder, to reach men across our nation; then going into stadiums 
across America, motivating men to ‘make a difference’ in their families and 
churches for Jesus Christ.’ 
After their conversation, the two men began weekly meetings in March and April 
of 1990 to pray that God would bring Bill McCariney’s vision to fruition. In July of 1990, 
seventy-two of their friends came together with the two men to signal support of 
McCartney’s dream in an effort to bring it into reality. After the meeting with friends, a 
volunteer Board of Directors was selected. Bill McCartney continued to articulate his 


vision among church congregations throughout the state of Colorado. The common 


thread that ran through ali of the speeches he made to church congregations were six 
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characteristics that Bill McCartney claimed that a man with personal integrity would 
have: (1) utter sincerity, (2) honesty, (3) candor, (4) not artificial, (5) not shallow, (6) no 
empty promises.'”’ From the last point, the name Promise Keepers was chosen in the 
spring of 1991. With that, the wheels were turning to move Bill McCartney’s dream from 
conception to reality.'”° 

Plans, then, were set into motion for a Christian Men’s Conference during the last 
weekend of July of 1991. At that time, forty-two hundred men gathered from across the 
state of Colorado at the Special Events Center on the University of Colorado campus in 
Boulder. After this first conference PK hired it first staff people. Two full time staffers 
were hired; Randy Phillips as Executive Director and Dave Wardell as head of Ministry 
Outreach. Two part-timers were also hired.'’’ So, from the utter obscurity of this small 
199] gathering of around four thousand men at its first conference in Colorado to fill 
stadiums emerged the Christian men’s movement known as the Promise Keepers.’ 

In the aftermath of the 1991 conference, the Promise Keepers focused on 
activities with churches throughout the state of Colorado. Two volunteer positions were 
created for each congregation. The names were changed in 1992 to Key Man and 
Ambassador, respectively. The Key Man served as the point-of-contact and resource 
person for the Promise Keepers in his local church. An Ambassador was a major player 


in promoting Promise Keepers by identifying Key Man Volunteers and serving as a 
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resource person for them. By 1992 the number of congregations having Key Man 
volunteers had swollen to approximately one thousand.’!* With that pivotal achievement, 
the Promise Keepers went on to become “. . . the most popular tn a long line of men’s 
movements that flourished during the last two decades of our nation’s history.”’'* 

The first Promise Keepers national leadership conference was held in 1992 and 
drew 1,500 and local church leaders. The rally that same year drew some 22,000 men to 
Folsom Stadium on the University of Colorado campus. After the 1992 conference, the 
staff increased in size to twenty people.!?° 

Bill McCartney’s dream of gathering a stadium full of men was realized when in 
1993 some 50,000 men gathered at Folsom Stadium on the University of Colorado 
campus for the Promise Keepers conference. Every state in the United States and 
seventeen countries were represented. The stadium rally was preceded by a leadership 
conference of over 3,000 men. After the 1993 conference in Boulder, Colorado, Promise 
Keepers leaders articulated an increased vision of gathering men in stadiums all across 
the nation. Plans consistent with this increased vision went into motion. At the end of 


1993, the Promise Keepers had a full-time staff of twenty-two and an annual budget of $4 


Million.?*® 
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The Finest Hours 

In 1994 Promise Keepers moved beyond the borders of Colorado. In that year, 
approximately 275,000 men attended stadium conferences in Anaheim, California; Boise, 
Idaho; Indianapolis, Indiana; Denton, Texas; Portland, Oregon; Boulder, Colorado; and 
Dallas, Texas. At the end of that same year, Bill McCartney announced his retirement as 
head coach at the University of Colorado.’"” 

In 1995 Promise Keepers attracted some 720,000 men at thirteen stadium 
conferences. Significant in 1995 was that while in previous years the focus was on 
western United States, widened efforts to eastern United States were realized in ]995. 
Also in 1995, Promise Keepers announced the very aggressive goal of scon attracting 
over one million men together in Washington, DC. In 1995 Promise Keepers began to 
encourage men to join small groups with other men in their churches and communities. 
This was aimed at encouraging men to develop relationships with other men in holding 
one another accountable to higher standards. These higher standards included personal 
purity, integrity, and godliness. '” 

1996 was a banner year. Promise Keepers garnered unprecedented national 
attention. The organization was featured in prominent national media outlets such as The 
New York Times. ABC News named Bill McCartney a Person of the Week. A three-day 
conference for 40,000 clergy from around the United States was sponsored at the Georgia 
Dome in Atlanta. Attendance at twenty-two stadium conferences exceeded one million 
men. Bill McCartney began work as Chief Executive Officer. The annual budget grew to 
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around $100 Million. The full-time staff expanded to near 400. At stadium conferences in 
1996, Promise Keepers leaders announced plans to assemble men from all racial and 
ethnic groups on the national mall in Washington, DC in 1997."39 

In 1997, for the first time in the organization’s existence, total attendance at 
stadium conferences dropped from the previous year. Promise Keepers leaders attributed 
this to the men’s choice to travel to Washington, DC for the rally on the national mait.!?° 

On October 4, 1997, between 500,000 and one million men from al] over the 
United States gathered on the national mall in Washington, DC for a time of singing, 
prayer, and preaching. For the men gathered, it was a time of repentance, asking God to 
forgive them for the sins they had committed in their families, churches, and 
communities. Promise Keepers was featured in nearly every major media outlet in the 
days surrounding the rally. '71 Tt may be enough to point out that many feel that the 
October 1997 Stand in the Gap: A Sacred Assembly of Men was the movement’s finest 
hour. The vast majority of the coverage of this event, and to Promise Keepers in general, 
was very favorable. Promise Keepers gamered the endearment of the media from the very 
moment the press picked up on the group beginning in 1993. In fact, the Promise 
Keepers’ march on the National Mall was dubbed by the Religion Newswriters 
Association as the second most trustworthy story on religion in 1997, being beat out as 


the most news worthy religion story by the death of one lone religious woman—Mother 
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Teresa. Sometimes irony prevails. In any case, those were heady times for Promise 


Keepers and its supporters. '7* 


Why Were the Promise Keepers So Popular? 


It may be enough to say that Promise Keepers became so popular because of the 
organization’s variegated archetypes of godly manhood and their deft interweaving of 
sport, gender, family, spirituality and cultural diversity at stadium conferences. They 
seemed to be capable of being all things to all people.’ 

Gender is a foundational principle in any social order. It is important to 
understand how the Promise Keepers, a dynamic and diverse Christian men’s 
organization are constructing it. If we are to understand the movement as a whole, we 
must understand how the Promise Keepers construct, secure, and justify gender 
identities.’”* 

A major aim of the Promise Keepers was to encourage and strengthen the men’s 
ministry within local congregations. This effort was made so that the men could better 
serve the congregation and the pastor. The Promise Keepers was only concerned with (re) 


invigorating a men’s ministry that had historically only consisted of occasional basketball 


and softball leagues. '”° 
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The Promise Keepers were disappointed that many pastors and church leaders had 
disregarded the masculine context in the day-to-day activities of the congregations. 
Leaders in Promise Keepers described the church as a feminine environment.'”° 

Robert Hicks expressed the same sentiment. The church, writes Hicks, is 
“essentially an institution that appeals more to women than to men.” ”’ Further, Hicks 
writes, “We must recapture the church for men, defemimze it, and make our appeals to 
men where it will cost them something more than their money or their time. Christ wants 
their lives.”!7® 

Bartkowsk?’s research and analysis of publications by elite Promise Keepers 
aimed at providing Promise Keeper members with a rang of topics yields four archetypes 
of the godly man: the Rational Patriarch, the Expressive Egalitarian, the Tender Warnor, 
and the Multicultural Man.’”? 

To some, Edwin Louis Cole, author of the classic book, Maximized Manhood: A 
Guide to Family Survival, is the most enthusiastic purveyor of traditional masculinity. 
This classic was initially written in the heyday of the New Christian Right and predates 


the Promise Keepers, but is imported into the Promise Keepers by those who subscribe to 


his philosophy. It may be enough, then, to say that traditional masculinity is a proto-PK 
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discourse that is consistent with the philosophy of the Promise Keepers, but beyond 
which it has moved in defining itself. '*° 

Cole’s philosophy on traditional masculinity is undergirded by the notion there is 
a radical gender difference that links manhood to rational thinking while naturalizing 
patriarchal authority. The Promise Keepers philosophy of traditional masculinity is 
founded on an ideology of strict essentialism. This ideology posits that men and women 
are innately, categorically, and immutably different from one another. Manhood s 
characterized by rationality and strength. Men are naturally adept at long-range vision. 
Men are preoccupied with instrumental achievement. Men are initiators. By contrast, the 
Promise Keepers connect womanhood to fragility. Women are intuitive. Women are 
emotionally attuned. Women are rationally attached. Women are responders.” 

In his classic work, Cole wnies on the significance of dichotomous gender 
differences, “It ts possible to get spirituality from women, but strength always comes 
from men, A church, a family, a nation is only as strong as its men. Men you are 
accountable. There is no sleek escape chute. God requires manhood from all men.”!* 
Cole’s classic is replete with dichotomous statements about masculine—feminine 
difference: “Men and women are different. Really different. For example—Men are 
headliners, women are fine-print people.” ’** Cole subscribes to the philosophy of strict 
essentialism, the ideology that gender characteristics are dichotomous and immutable: 
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“Every woman needs to be unique in her own eyes... Every woman craves the intimacy 
of some man. She was made that way. When she is denied that intimacy with her 
husband, her nature is to seek out an altemative source ... Every woman needs to know 
she is unique to her man,.”?"4 

The Expressive Egalitarian is another of the images of godly manhood advanced 
by leading Promise Keepers. This is a very different image of godly masculinity. The 
person depicted in this discourse is considered to be an emotionally expressive, liberated 
Christian man. Promise Keeper Gary Oliver, author of Real Men Have Feelings Too, 
champions this discourse.’*° 

Oliver advances a discourse of godly manhood rooted tn the concept of 
androgyny. Androgynous conceptions posit that gender differences are artificial and 
pemicious. In this ideology, men are encouraged to get in touch with their own emotions 
and to show compassion and concern for the feelings of others.'*° 

Oliver argues in his book that traits commonly associated with being mate, such 
as bravery, strength, and a preoccupation with achievement are not really masculine at 
all.’°? Oliver further argues that characteristics typically associated with being a woman, 


such as gentleness, compassion, and tendemess are not really the property of an essential 
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feminine temperament. '** Oliver contends instead that personality characteristics often 
associated with womanliness are actually human traits. In his argument, Oliver writes: 

Here’s what for many is a shocker. All of those words [e.g., compassion, 

tendemess, sensitivity] are descriptors of our Lord Jesus Christ. And that’s the 

problem! Those words don’t descnbe a woman. They aren’t feminine, they’re 
human! They describe emotions and actions of healthy males and females. But sin 
has so damaged and distorted our culture that what God designed to characterize 
healthy people now characterizes only women. That’s tragic!!*? 

Author Stu Weber leans heavily on the mythopoetic men’s movement in depicting 
the godly man as a Tender Warrior. Weber paints the picture of a fearless warrior for the 
Lord. In the same breath Weber argues that Christian men are called to cultivate their 
tender side. When we splice the two dimenstons, we yield the Tender Warrior archetype. 
Weber argues that tender is not the same as soft.'*’ In this archetype we get a unique 
masculine blending of strength, sensitivity, and servant-leadership.!”” 

The fourth archetype of the godly man is the Multicultural Man. Each of the 
previous three archetypes is predicated on the convention of men’s sharing a singular 
essence. Strength, vision, and discipline are thought to be divinely ordained as 
characteristics of the Rational Patriarchs and the Tender Warriors. These are 
characteristics identified as ones needed for men to lead their families and the nation. 


Expressive Egalitarian archetypes argue that al] men must reclaim the emotionally 


alienated aspect of their core masculine identity to become complete human beings.’ 
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While the first three discourses highlight men’s unity, this fourth discourse 
wrestles with the question of men’s diversity. Indeed, the sixth of The Seven Promises of 
a Promise Keeper charges each individual Promise Keeper to reach “.. . beyond any 
racial and denominational barriers to demonstrate the power of biblical unity.” This is a 
clear departure from the theme of men’s singularity to address the vexing tssue of racial 
difference.’ 

In a contributing article, “A Call to Unity,” in Seven Promises of a Promise 
Keeper, PK founder Bill McCartney confronts this issue of the sin of racism and makes 
the argument for biblical unity through racial reconciliation. McCartney addresses the 
contradictions of diversity and unity. He posits intra-racial homogeneity in making his 
argument for interracial reconciliation.'* 

PK has an evangelical view of racial injustice. In this view sin-and-redemption 
greatly influence this problem of racism. PK believes that racism is a sin. They further 
believe that redemption from the sin of racism requires racial reconciliation in which 
seeking forgiveness and establishing trust are key ingredients. PK believes that this 
spiritualized and personalized approach is likely to resonate with evangelicals than would 
global and generic appeals to equal opportunity or to social justice.'*° 

So, when we consider all four archetypes and the philosophies of each, the 
question becomes. How do Promise Keepers write and speak on topic of godly manhood 


without recognizing the dramatic disconnects between their perspectives on this subject? 
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They are able to pull this off by employing a rhetorical device known as discursive 
tacking. The term tacking is drawn from sailing jargon. in order for a boater to dock a 
sailboat against an offshore wind, the boater must employ a tacking strategy—oscillating 
the boat left and right repeated until the boat reaches shore. It is common knowledge 
among experienced boaters that boats cannot be docked successfully by sailing directly 
into an offshore wind. Authors Ed Cole and Gary Oliver employ this tacking strategy in 
building dexterity in their respective archetypes. The end result is that these archetypes 
seem to overlap rather than overtly contradict one another. The Promise Keepers quick 
rise to prominence was connected to the way in which its traditionalist and egalitarian 
leaders established a godly archetype (whether Rational Patriarch or Expressive 
Egalitarian) only to vacillate away from and return to that archetype repeatedly 
throughout each of their manuals.'*° 

This same practice of discursive tacking is prevalent in the PK genre of racial 
reconciliation. While focusing on the sources of and possible solutions to racial 
inequality, we find the same hither and thither form of discursive tacking. The PK 
literature regularly edges toward but then backs away from a critical analysis of 
institutronal racism. On the one hand, McCartney takes a strong position in defining 
racism as an institutionalized feature of social life in America. On the other hand, sin as 


seen by evangelicals as individual transgression and reconciliation as God—inspired 
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personal conversion. This means that institutions recede into the background when PK 


solutions to American racism are concerned.'* 


In the End .. . the Decline 


Author Dane Claussen argues for four reasons for the decline in conference 
attendance that began in 1997. First, it was the position of Promise Keepers that many 
passed up attending regional events in 1997 because they were saving up money to attend 
Stand in the Gap. This assessment is not accurate. If this were true, attendance would 
have bounced back the following year. Both conference attendance and visibility enjoyed 
by the movement continued a downward spiral. '** 

A second explanation had to do with attendance fees. In 1997, PK announced that 
it would not be charging the $60 to encourage those persons who could not afford the fee 
to attend. Claussen argues that PK’s decision to stop charging an admission might have 
been motivated by complaints about the $60. Men stopped because the cost came to be 
seen as prohibitively high.!” 

The third reason was that the organization received push-back on the matter of 
racial reconciliation. Four in ten complaints concerning the 1996 Break Down the Walls 


conference involved the racial reconciliation theme itself 1~° 
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Claussen’s last possible explanation can be summed up in four words: Been there, 
done that. Claussen cites a lack of new content as the likely cause of depressed 
conference attendance. !*! 

The lesson we walk away with from the experience of the Promise Keepers is that 
vital religious communities combine a cultural tether that allows for adaptability with a 
structural anchor that keeps the community from being swept away with the tide. The 
overabundance of tether and missing anchor were both boon and bane for the Promise 
Keepers. These factors ushered the Promise Keepers to the forefront of American 
religious life for a season. Yet, the movement had trouble moving from its fifteen minutes 
in the sun to a more enduring place in the landscape of American religious and social life. 
The demise of the Promise Keepers allows us to see clearly into the ephemerality and the 
sensate excesses of American culture. It is not enough to ask for whom the bell of 


American culture tolls. It clearly tolls for us all. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The wnier used three instruments to aid him in this project. Pre-test surveys, post- 
test surveys, and post-sermon series interviews were conducted to assist in determining 
the effectrveness of this project. 

While the Men’s Ministry was the anchor group in the study, all of the men in 
Mount Gilead composed the focus group for this study. For the purposes of this study, the 
definition of a man is a male who is beyond the high school years. 

One of the objectives of the pre-test survey was to determine how many men in 
the church considered themselves to be a part of the Men’s Ministry. The survey was also 
intended to determine what percentage of the men had a clear understanding of ministry, 
discipleship, and men’s fellowship. This information would drive many of the topics of 
the sermons and many of the points in the sermons. 

The survey also took aim at suggestions to get the men already in the church to 
take a more active role in ministry and leadership in church. Concurrently, the survey 
took aim at suggestions as to how to attract more men to the church. 

The focus group ranged in ages from eighteen years to ninety years. The anchor 
group ranged in ages from forty one to ninety. The writer decided upon the all- 
inclusiveness of each group because of the limited number of men in the church and the 


limited number of men in the Men’s Ministry. 
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Context Associates 


The context associates consisted of four persons chosen from among the Men’s 
Ministry. These were men with which, the writer has an on-going conversation about 
matters of the Men’s Ministry and matters of the church. These context associates are 
active members of the church, are involved in multiple ministries, are considered to be 
leaders in the church and are members who have an acute sensitivity to the pulse of the 
congregation. These are men in their forties and in their fifties, 

The context associates were the ones participating as responders in the post- 
sermon series interview. These context associates also assisted the writer with the 
distribution of and the collection of the pre-test and post-test surveys. The distribution of 
and collection of the pre-test surveys took place over three weeks, generally on Thursday 
evenings and Sunday mornings. The distribution and collection of the post-test surveys 


also took place over three weeks, generally on Sundays. 
Pre-Test Survey 


The pre-test survey was designed to determine how many men belonged to the 
Men’s Ministry and to assess the men’s understanding of fellowship, ministry, and 
discipleship. The survey was used as a tool to collect ideas as to how to encourage men to 
take on a larger leadership; role in the church. It was used as a vehicle to solicit ideas as 
to how can the church attract more men to the church who are unchurched. A sample of 


the pre-test survey developed appears at Appendix B. 
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Project Implementation 


Based on the responses of pre-test surveys, topics for the sermon series were 
determined. Each sermon would address at least one of the findings coming out of the 
surveys. Phil Downer in his book Effective Men's Ministry writes, “Every builder knows 
that the foundation is the critical part of the building. If the foundation is not strong 
enough to bear the weight of the structure, the walls will ultimately crack, floors will 
buckle, doors wiil stick, and the life of the building will be drastically reduced. Only the 


most unscrupulous contractor would intentionally lay an inadequate foundation.”? 
Sermon Series 


The series of six sermons preached were a special series of transformational and 
prophetic sermons on discipleship and ministry. These sermons were preached on 
Thursday nights over the course of two months, April and May, 2012. The sermons were 
designed to be a catalyst in the minds of the men to get them to thinking more seriously 
about what it is that God desires from them. The sermons were designed to challenge the 
men from potnt blank range. The sermons also provided a tool to continue conversations 
among the men in the church and any women attending. Half of the sermons appear in 


Appendix D. 
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Post-Test Survey 


The post-test survey was designed to assess the impact the sermon series had on 
the participants in the several services. The survey was also designed to measure any 
movement in commitment to ministry among the men in the church. The post-test survey 
was also designed to assess the personally perceived progress made among the men in 


terms of knowing the meaning of ministry, discipleship, and men’s ministry. 
Post-Sermon Series Interview 


This post-sermon series interview was designed to get more in-depth responses to 
the sermon series preached. The four context associates were chosen to participate in this 
panel-like interview. The responders were asked general questions about the sermon 
series. They were also asked questions that required them to articulate the personal 
impact of the sermon series on their lives. They were asked if the sermon series and its’ 
thrust were helpful to the church. They were asked about the effectiveness of the sermons 
in terms of securing a greater commitment from men already in the church. They were 
also asked about the effectiveness of the sermons to act as a catalyst to have men in the 
church invite other men who are not now in the church. Then, the men were asked if they 
had made any applicable observations among the men in the church subsequent to the 


sernion series. Three of the senmons are at Appendix D. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The writer, in this chapter, discusses the creation, execution, and assessment of a 
model that demonstrates how prophetic preaching can serve as a catalyst for the 
transformation of men’s ministries in the church. The writer has been involved in 
ministry since his teen-aged years. It has been his observation that candid responses are 
more likely to be given to queries when those being queried are not asked to identify 
themselves with their responses. To that end, the writer asked those responders to the 


surveys to not write their names on their completed surveys. 
Collection of Data 


This research project was implemented at the Mount Gilead Baptist Church in 
Washington, District of Columbia. This project consisted of pre-test surveys, a series of 
six prophetic sermons preached, post-test surveys, and a panel-like interview with four 
context associates. The Church Clerk announced in the church bulletin and the sermon 
series verbally for four consecutive Sundays leading up to the beginning of the series. 

A total of twenty pre-test surveys and twenty post-test surveys were passed out. 
All questions on both surveys were singular questions except that there was one 


compound question on the pre-test survey (Question 2). 
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Out of the twelve responders to the pre-test survey, ten indicated that they are 
currently members of the Men’s Ministry. Two are not members. On the matter of being 
clear on the definitions of ministry and discipleship, nine were clear on both definitions. 
Three were unclear on both definitions. On the matter of the definition of men’s 
fellowship, eleven were clear. One was not clear. On the matter of the distinction 
between men’s ministry and men’s fellowship, nine were clear on the distinctions. Three 


were unclear on the distinctions. (See graph below). 


Pre-Test Survey Results 
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When the responders were asked what could men do to take a stronger leadership 
tole in the church, there were many different responses. The responses ranged from 
Come to church, to Get involved—leam, teach, educate, and be a good example, to Stand 


up and serve more, to Be available. (See chart below for categories of responses). 
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Pre-Test Survey Results 


What can the men do to take a stronger leadership role in the church? 
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When asked what can Men’s Ministry members do to attract other men to join, 
five responded that Men’s Ministry members can extend invitations to those who are not 
members. Five responders indicated that Men’s Ministry members can take the 
evangelism approach and spread the news about what the Men’s Ministry is doing and 
show excitement about the ministry. One responder indicated that the Men’s ministry can 
take on a larger role as a means of attracting others to join. From one responder, there 


was no response. (See chart below). 
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Pre-Test Survey Results 


What can the members of the Men’s Ministry do to attract other men to join? 
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After the pre-test surveys were taken and reviewed, a series of six 
transformational and prophetic sermons on discipleship and ministry were preached 
between the dates of April 5, 2012 and May 24, 2012. All of the sermons were preached 
on Thursday evenings at the Mount Gilead Baptist Church. The sermons were driven in 
part by the responses the men made on the pre-test surveys. Texts for these six sermons 
were evenly split between the New Testament and the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament. 

When the series began, the attendance was rather light. However, with each 
succeeding sermon, attendance grew larger. At the final sermon, we witnessed an 
attendance of approximately fifty individuals. This was a very significant attendance as 


related to the total membership of the Mount Gilead Baptist Church. 


After each sermon preached, the excitement among the men was very evident. 
That excitement spilled over to the women of the church. Beginning with the second 
sermon, women began to attend the sermon series. In the end, there were a significant 
number of women in attendance. 

At the end of the sermon series, a post-test survey was taken. Questions on the 


survey and the results are shown below. 


Yes No 

1. After the series of sermons, will you commit to become more 

Involved with the Men’s Ministry of some other ministry with 

Which you are/are not now involved? 12 I 
2. Have you increased your work in ministry (all included) since 

the beginning of the sermon series? 9 4 
3. Is it your intention to increase your work in ministry? 9 4 
4. Asa result of the sermon series, do you have a better 

understanding of ministry, discipleship, and men’s ministry? 11 I 
5. As aresult of the sermon series, do you have a better 

understanding of the leadership role men should fulfill in the 

church? J2 1 


6. Were the sermons helpful? 13 0 
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Post-Test Survey Results 


| DAS ps 




















At the end of the sermon series, the excitement among the men and among the 


women was very evident in their verbal comments. Many voiced the opinion that they 
would like to see the sermon series continue. The writer stated that he would make that 
recommendation to the pastor. 

The wnter also conducted a panei-like interview with his four context associates 
to get more in-depth responses to the sermon series preached. All four were excited about 
the short-term and long-term effects of the sermon series. It caused them to look inward 
and focus more on their relationship with God. The series created excitement among the 
men helping them become better. One commented that it was a jump-start to boost the 


men to thinking more about the prophetic Word of God. 
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In the long-term, the responders see that this series will cause men to be more 
active. More than one responder pointed to the recent Men’s Prayer Breakfast when we 
saw several men, who had never made presentations in the church, make presentations at 
that breakfast. 

The responders can see definite movement among the men that can be attributed 
to the sermon series. They point to the increased participation in the Annual Fish Fry held 
recently, subsequent to the sermon series. Others point to participation in the Men's 
Chorus formed for Men’s Affirmation Month (July, 2012) being sparked by the sermon 
series. Some participants had never thought before about being a part of any choir. Some 
are so excited at having been a part of the Men’s Chorus for that special occasion and are 
now inquiring about when the Men’s Chorus will sing again. The consensus is that there 
definitely is bonding taking place. Many of the men have a larger sense of pride after 
these events. Many feel much closer to each other. 

The responders indicated that the sermon series has brought into clear focus for 
them the role that men are to have in the church. This includes what God expects and 
what those in the church expect. They indicated that the sertes has bome out that this 
matter of bonding is very important to men. Men need each other as sounding boards. 
Men need safe havens among themselves. The responders also expressed a desire to 
know God more for themselves. The sermon series has caused a greater thirst to know 
God. 

The responders feel that this new focus on bringing more men into the church, 
and getting those already there more involved, is very helpful. They agree that a church 


with a strong men’s ministry is a church that has balance. The context in which we find 
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ourselves in the church is that the women far outnumber the men. They agree that this 
new focus is also encouraging, both for those already participating and for those yet to 
participate. One responder indicated that this is something that we must do. He argues 
that the church cannot grow if men are not an integral part of the church. He says that we 
have to do this for the here and now and for the generation to come. One responder sees 
this new focus as an investment in God. He argues that if we become men of God, the 
church will become the church of God. Then, everything will fall into place. 

The sermon series also inspired one of the male ministers in the church to call an 
All-Male Summit Service. This service was held on July 12, 2012. Approximately 200 
men came together at Mount Gilead Baptist Church at 3:00 P.M. on that date. The service 
was a tremendous success. The sentiment among the men is that this type of all-male 
service should. continue on some pericdic basis. 

Also, being planned for the first weekend in October 2012 is a Men’s Retreat 
when the theme will be Being Better Men. Concurrent with the planning of the retreat, 
members of the Men’s Ministry are conducting close and in-depth discussions of topics 
in the book Hazards of Being a Man by Jeffrey E. Miller. These discussions give pause 
for deep reflection. 

At the panel-like interview, the four context associates shared in-depth responses 
to four questions posed by the writer. A complete transcript (verbatim) of the interview 
follows. The questions and responses that follow are the results of that panel interview. 
For the purposes of this transcript, the context associates are referred to as Responders 1, 


2, 3, and 4. 
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The Writer. Question 1. What do you feel will be the short-term and long-term 
effects of the sermon series aimed at being a catalyst for the transformation of the Men’s 
Ministry at Mount Gilead Baptist Church? 

Responder 1. When we looked at that series, I think some of the short-term 
benefits were to be inward and think more about our relationship with God. These are the 
things that will make us better disciples. I think that they energized me to take the steps to 
focus on my spintuality. I think some of the long-term effects will be that the men wili 
see how important it is for them to have a visible active role in the church and to become 
more a part. I think that we will see that as a long-term effect ftom this that men will 
become more active, We had a prayer breakfast where we saw men speak who had not 
presented before the church before. I think that is driven by our desire to be better 
disciples and to be a more active part in the church at Mount Gilead. 

Responder 2. I believe the short-term effects were to create some sort of 
excitement within the men to acknowledge an acceptance of their roles given to them by 
God. With this short-term excitement, I think that the men will be encouraged to accept 
preater responsibility for things that they have to do within the church. Obviously, I think 
the Longer term effects are yet to be seen and shown. But, Ido believe that there was 
some positive energy that did come from these sermonettes for transformation to take 
effect. I am eager to see and have seen some of the effects that Brother Covington has 
already mentioned. The church is excited by what they have seen in terms of the 
transformation in men. And, you can hear some of the comments, “Oh, did you see when 
such and such a thing happened?” So, I think that there 1s an underlying enthusiasm that 


goes beyond the men, especially in terms of hearing testimonies. When a man speaks, the 
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women listen. They say, “Oh, wait a minute. The lion is roaring now. I need to listen to 
what is going on.” So, I think that there is something that can go even beyond the Men’s 
Ministry. And, there can be some good things that can come from that as well. 

Responder 3. The short-term effect, I would say have helped me to stay on the 
path of focusing on being a better man. I believe they had a short-term effect on everyone 
who came and participated in this particular series. At least for a while the focus was on 
the questions presented in the series, at least for a short-term anyway. I am hoping it has 
inspired the Men’s Ministry of this church to continue with something of this nature. 
We've got to keep rolling with this program so that we can get the men more involved. It 
was preat to see the men, who basically haven’t done much of anything in this church, get 
up during the men’s prayer breakfast activity. And, even during the fish fry, it was nice to 
see other men help out, like Ray-Ray. This was a first time for him to be a part of the 
activities we have here at Mount Gilead. And, I think that whatever we do from this 
point, whatever activity is, even though we are a smal] group, we involve them. Go back. 
to them and ask them to participate, to do certain things. And, maybe that will, hopefully, 
inspire them to become more active. This is what we’ve got to keep doing. We will ask 
them to participate in whatever activities we plan. Although they are part of the ministry, 
they don’t participate in 1t. We continue with these activities and invite them, have them 
come and let us stir them up to come and participate more in the church. So, this is my 
perception of this. And, I hope that this group here will continue with this. 

Responder 4. Word came to mind for me is jump-start. It boosted and started the 
men to think more about the prophetic word, like this was the Lord speaking. It took me 


back to the original Bible, not an interpretation of the Bible, but what the word says. And, 
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it helped me to focus on what God wants us to do. I feel that the men who attended 
gathered some of that and helped them to realize that I have more to do. I can do. And, 
the eagermess that was mentioned about how the men did the prayer breakfast, their 
eagerness to cooperate to do was amazing to me. IJ thought that there would be a lot of 
resistance. But, no, they were eager. “I’Il do whatever you say and we’ll work it out.” So, 
their eagerness was surprising to me as an effect of the word of God touching hearts. 

the Writer. Question 2. To what extent have you seen movement among the men 
in the church that might be attributed to this new effort? 

Responder 1. | would say that coming out of the series, we saw men take more 
involvement in activities that we had planned in the church. We’ve had a fish fry as we 
mentioned. We had men come out to participate that hadn’t really participated in other 
activities in the church. They were excited about our being open to their coming to bea 
part. And, they were excited about being among men and the camaraderie that we have 
when we are working that event. You’ve heard mention also about the prayer breakfast 
where we had approximately nine men speak on the fruit of the Spirit. And, out of those 
nine, you probably saw four or five of them who hadn’t really presented before the 
church before. And, as you heard, they were very willing participants. And, I think the 
series helped us to be more open to the role that men have in the church and want to 
fulfill that role as God intends for us to do that in the church and in our families. So, I 
think the series provided some good fuel for us to be able to tap into some men in the 
church who want to be a part, who maybe haven’t been invited, but maybe now may be 


more receptive to helping grow our ministry. 
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Responder 2. | believe that I think that this new effort has provided some energy 
for people to try some things that they may not have otherwise tried. I know we had the 
men’s chorus. I know that some people who had not thought about being a part of a 
men’s chorus or at least thought about being a part of another choir probably stepped out 
on faith to try something new and different. Although I cannot comment on the actual 
progress from Sunday School, I won’t say the numbers are great, but I do know that there 
has been some who usually don’t come to Sunday School. There may be a slight increase. 
J do believe that there has been some fuel and some energy for the men and among the 
men that can be attributed to these six sermonettes. 

Responder 3. | say what I have seen for this series we have had, it has sparked a little 
more thinking in the men at Mount Gilead. They do seem to be looking or hungering for 
more. Like Julius mentioned about the men’s chorus, we had rehearsals right after your 
series. And, the men that came for the series did stay and participate. That was good. 
And, I still see some men asking now, “When are we going to practice again and sing 
again?” We are going to work on that, effect it. So, J am going to see if I can get the ball 
rolling because there is a fifth Sunday in September. And, the ladies want to hear the 
men. It was also, too, interesting that the women stayed in the series too to see what the 
men were talking about. So, that was interesting. They want to know what the men are 
trying to be about. Maybe they were encouraging other fellas. And, maybe they have: that 
came to the senes. So, we’ve got to continue with that there is interest in the men’s 
chorus. Some of these guys are ones who have not given thought to participating in the 
other choirs, but they seem to enjoy singing with other fellas. So, that’s the bonding 


among the men that I see happening at Mount Gilead. So, that’s a good thing. So, 
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hopefully that’s a beginning too, their participating in more activities as the Men’s 
Ministry in this church focuses on doing or creating more activities for the men to 
participate. And, I think we need that. 

Responder 4, What comes to mind is involvement and a sense of engagement. We 
are part of something. We’re going to make this work. It did occur right after the 
sermoneties. Being a part of that and accepting our role they put in their best. And, it 
seems like the church received it well. The more involvement of the singing movement is 
that the men in particular have gotten more involved and more willing to do more. They 
recognize that they can accomplish. Just like Ray-Ray was happy with helping with the 
fish fry. He was dedicated. He felt like, “I’m part of the team. We’re doing this,” as 
opposed to “The guys are doing it.” Big Al with the singing - “We did that thing.” A 
sense of pride was brought up, especially when the women in the congregation clapped. It 
makes you feel that this is okay. We can do alright. So, if you can gather what I am trying 


to say, it was good. I see the movement taking place, subtly but building. 


The Writer. Question 3. How has the series informed you and what has been its effect 
upon you personally? 

Responder |. The series helped me to understand more clearly the role that men 
should have in the church and leading the church, and how God wants the man to be the 
head of the household. And, that includes bis church facility too. And, if the men are, and 
if L, follow God and pursue my relationship with God then my family, then the people 
who follow me will go along and strengthen their relationship with God too. It is the 


same thing in the church that if men become more involved as leaders of the church that 
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God will continue to strengthen that church and bless it and it will grow. So, that’s how it 
has affected me. It has increased my desire to understand God’s word as it relates to the 
role of men and has made me want to do that and focus more on how I can bea 
difference maker even more in-my church and among men in the church, to help them to 
grow to be better men to be stronger disciples for God. I would say that’s how it has 
affected me personally. 

Responder 2. The series certainly has been informational in terms of making me 
more aware of that duty that God has placed on me as being a man. Its effect on me 
personally has been to just acknowledge and accept that role, to also embrace it. And, the 
series has just made me more informed of in terms of what God expects—not only about 
what God expects but what others are looking at in terms of me being a man. If I can 
paraphrase a quote—The women are waiting for the men to take charge. So, it’s like the 
women are expecting men to accept and embrace this role. God is expecting me to 
embrace this role. So, what else do I have to do but to embrace this role and to do what is 
expected? So, personally, I’ve been informed and changed. 

Responder 3. This sertes showed me that the men are or need something to bond 
with. And, with the different titles and presentations that have been given to us that 
explained some of the roles of the men of what he should be doing. And for me 
personally, I saw that the women sit together to gather and chat about things and do 
things. There too exists in men the need where they have some place where they can see 
what a man is all ahout. The word tells us what a man should be. And, then listening to 
other men talk among themselves when we respond to some other word when it is given, 


the different views will come out from what we hear. And, to know that in the Bible it 
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tells you what we should be. It gives us our purpose. And, we gotta keep expounding and 
explaining these things amongst ourselves. And, just among the men so we can take that 
role that we should be doing that we should have. Because this surely is lost. I don’t see it 
like I used to see it. Tremember like my uncles and my father how they would be in one 
room talking, doing their thing. They talk about family life and they give each other 
advice. We need these things so we can be better men. And, if we start with the word of 
how it explains we should be doing that. We should be the leader. We have to encourage 
each other with those things. I think we started on something. Because, when we were 
sitting upstairs together, people were listening and some of us afterward would talk a 
little bit. We have to continue that. 

Responder 4. For me, personally, it was encouraging. For me to hear the prophetic 
word, for me to feei as though how I am studying the word of God is pretty much on task. 
I feel like I’m learning the Lord for myself. And, the way that the series came across was 
like you have to hear directly from the Lord. Thus saith the Lord. And, I say now that’s 
the way I want to Jearn it. I want to know the Lord for myself and take directions from 
him. So, for me, personally, it was like a confirmation that my way of seeking the Lord is 
pretty much on track. The closer I get to him, the more I pay attention to what he says, 
and not what somebody might say or give an interpretation. But to walk and be involved 
in what the Lord says is making it more meaningful, for me because I feel like I am 
pleasing the Lord. The more I become involved in what he says. As a man, do I carry it 
according to his word? This is my focus now. Am I doing what I should be doing? That is 


the personal effect it had on me. 
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The Writer. Question 4. Is this new focus on bringing more men into the church 
and getting them involved in ministry and getting men already in the church involved in 
ministry helpful to the church? If so, how is it helpful. 

Responder 1. Y would say that a church that’s vibrant and growing and spreading 
God’s word requires the participation and commitment of all of the groups of the church. 
And, when the church has a strong men’s presence and strong men’s ministry in the 
church then that church has balance. You look at most churches pretty much anywhere, 
and you will see that the women outnumber the men. And, while those churches are 
doing a lot of things in their communities. And, they are providing. A church with those 
kinds of dynamics can still be a church where God’s presence is felt and they can do 
good things for the community. When you have a church that’s balanced, that has an 
active women’s ministry and an active men’s ministry participation in the church, then 
that church has things that can be attractive to any newcomer. It is a church where people 
outside the church when they come in will see a place for them in any part of the church. 
A church where the men are leading. Where the men are active, I think is a church that is 
very pleasing to God because God has placed the man at the head and he will bless that 
leadership of men when they are following him. So, I do think that it is very helpful this 
focus of getting new men and current men more involved because it raises the spiritual 
level of the church. It raises the level of activities that the church could have to be better 
able to reach out and spread the net and bring in new people to the church, not just new 
people to the church but new people to God to grow in its discipleship. 

Responder 2. Certainly it is helpful. There is strength in numbers. With more you 


can do more. I believe getting men more involved is very important. In terms of it being 
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more helpful of the church, when you have more people participating you have more 
people able to go out in ministry, able to go out and do things either within the church or 
outside of the church. With more men participating, certainly that can be very helpful to 
the church. So, this new focus, J believe-is good. Certainly for the men participating it is 
encouraging. It is also encouraging for those who have yet to participate. 

Responder 3. This new focus for the men in the church and to get more men in the 
church, we have to. This is something we must do. I say that the church really can’t grow, 
or is not growing, if men are not part of the church, because we are supposed to be the 
head. We are supposed to lead the family. And, a man can’t do this if he doesn’t really 
get involved in the Word. You can’t lead. You can stay on the sidelines. And, a lot of 
men seem to want to be on the sidelines. But, someone has to lead. So, the women just 
keep on going. I think with women there is a naturalness to nun the family. And, so this 
naturalness just transfers right on into the church, just to mun things, to keep things going. 
And, the men they need examples. So, men need to be there to be an example. So, who is 
the next generation of men going to learn from if they are all out on the streets, and not in 
the church for the young ones to see involved in the church? They can see them standing 
up front doing things, and participating. Then, they know that they can do the same. But, 
if all of them are on the sidelines and the rest out in the streets, what does the next 
generation see? So, we have to get off the sidelines. We have to learn how to lead. We 
have to be the guiding force teaching boys and the young men to come. The next 
generation is not going to know what to do. Everything is going to be lost. Who is going 
to help them if those in the church now don’t get involved? So, we have to be out there 


participating in activities so the young men can see us do these things so they too can do 
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these things and continue and not just on the street. But, we see a lot of that on the 
television and everything else, the things of the world. Who is going to teach the young 
men that are supposed to provide for the family? We are supposed to provide. We are 
supposed to protect. An example in the news recently with the Colorado incident, there 
was on the internet a story of a man with his girlfriend and two children. They both had a 
child in their hands. He actually put down his child. And, he left and got out. And, he left 
his wife and children behind. Where do you leam that from? You are supposed to protect. 
You are supposed to be the responsible one. If anything, save the wife and children, If 
anything, save the wife and children. That used to be the way. At least that was the way I 
thought it was. That’s how I was taught. So, something is wrong. So, the men do need to 
step up and participate. We have to encourage people to participate and show men what 
men should be. And, the Word helps us with that and that is what we have to get out 
there. 

Responder 4. First, let me say that the new focus is necessary to bring more men 
into the church. Then J say in helping us redefine our identity as a man of God to learn of 
God more of what his expectations of us and what we can do. What comes to mind is an 
investment. You hear people invest their money in this and that and stocks and whatever. 
See, I don’t have no money in that sense. But to invest in God is the best thing that I can 
really do. That is the ultimate investment if I can see it that way and see the benefits that 
come along with it that others will notice what I do. Others will try to do things that they 
see me do. It’s an effect. It’s not the money. It’s not money in the bank, but the 
investment in God and me as these sermonettes helped to focus in on. What am I doing as 


aman, and what can I do? Then you get into the scripture, “I can do all things through 
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Christ who strengthens me.” Things like that. That investment of redefining who J am 
and others learning about themselves. Sc many become lost not knowing whether they 
should be the leader of the household or anything. So much frustration distraction in the 
world, you get lost. But in coming to the Lord and recognizing your identity im him, you 
not only become a man of God but the church becomes the church of God. And, 


everything starts to fall into place accordingly. That ts just my sense on that. 
Analyzed Data 


In this research project, there were three data exemplars triangulated. They were 
pre-test surveys, post-test surveys, and a panel interview with the four context associates. 

The data suggest that there has been significant transformational movement 
within the men in the church and within the Men’s Ministry in the church. The data 
revealed that there is now a greater understanding among the men as to what their 
teadership role in the church should be. The data also suggest that the men now have a 
better working definition of terms such as discipleship, ministry, men’s ministry, and 
men’s fellowship. 

The data suggest that there is a firm commitment to sustained effort for the 
continued transformation of individual men and the continued transformation of the 
Men’s Ministry. This is underscored by the request by a significant number of men that 
the prophetic preaching series continue. This commitment is also underscored by the 
significant increase in ministry activities among the men such as the Men’s Summit 


Service called and facilitated by one of the male ministers in the church and the 
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excitement around the planning for the men’s retreat in October 2012. The data also show 
that 100% of the men participating in the survey felt that the sermon series was helpful. 

The panel interview held with the four context associates is convincing evidence 
that the prophetic preaching sermon series is having a dramatic and transformational 
effect upon the men in the church on an individual basis. The panel interview also 
establishes that the prophetic preaching sermon series is also having a dramatic and 
transformational effect on the Men’s Ministry in the Mount Gilead Baptist Church. 

The writer felt that he had done his due diligence in analyzing the pre-test data 
and designing sermons around the needs as reflected in that data. The writer expected that 
there would be transformational movement within the Men’s Ministry. The writer 
discovered that there has been dramatic transformational movement among the men at 
Mount Gilead Baptist Church and dramatic transformational movement in the Men’s 
Mimstry at Mount Gilead Baptist Church. This gives very real promise to this model 
created and the very real potential of its replication beyond the walls of the Mount Gilead 


Baptist Church. 
Outcome 


The data suggest that the men in Mount Gilead Baptist Church and the Men’s 
Ministry of Mount Gilead Baptist Church are in the midst of dramatic transformation 
with respect to ministry and discipleship in Mount Gilead Baptist Church. The sermons 
preached were intentionally very aggressive sermons with respect to what God requires 
of men. The matter-of-factly, in your face preached sermons were desi gned to stretch the 


men immediately. The writer emphasized emphatically that the requirements are not his 
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requirements. They are God’s requirements. Many of the men stated during informal 
conversations after the sermons that they were really arrested and convicted by the 
sermons. The sermons caused pause for deep reflection on individual direction and on 
Men’s Ministry direction, 

Based on the results we already have in hand, the writer posits that the model 
structured by this project has proved to be a tremendous success. There is underway- 
dramatic transformational movement among the men at Mount Gilead Baptist Church. 
There is also underway dramatic transformational movement within the Men’s Ministry 
at Mount Gilead Baptist Church. There is an air of excitement among the men and among 
the women at Mount Gilead Baptist Church. The women in the church are cheering the 
men on. The women fully recognize that a greater presence of men in the church doing 


real ministry will be a win-win for the women and a win-win for the church at-large. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS 


This project was initiated by the wnter to document and develop a ministry model 
that would accomplish several things. The first objective of the model was to spur 
increased participation among men who are involved in the church. The second objective 
of the model was to challenge the men in the church to become better leaders within their 
families, resulting in their being better leaders in the church. The third objective of the 
model was to spark development in the Men’s Ministry, resulting in a transformed Men’s 
Ministry at the Mount Gilead Baptist Church in Washington, District of Columbia. From 
the beginning of this project, the writer’s position has been that prophetic preaching could 
be an effective catalyst for the transformation of the Men’s Ministry. 

The writer’s hypothesis was that if the men are called to this task of becoming 
more effective as a ministry, given the proper training, given an atmosphere where they 
can truly grow, and make known how they as individuals and as a ministry can make a 
positive impact in their families, in the congregation, and in the community-at-large, the 
men will seize these opportunities and bring to fruition a transformed men’s ministry. 

All of the sermons in this project were preached at Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
on Thursday evenings during the months of April and May 2012. The average attendance 
at the 7:00 P.M. Thursday evening services was twenty-five, some of whom were 


women. 
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It is early in the time after the series of sermons. However, there are very 
promising signs that Mount Gilead men are experiencing increased participation in 
ministry work. With the obvious excitement of the men and the women in the church, it is 
clear that a movement towards a transformed Men’s Ministry has begun. There are 
obvious signs of new bonding and new fellowship taking place in the church. 

All thirteen responders to the post-test survey indicated that the sermons were 
helpful. Those affirmations along with the obvious and visible new enthusiasm in the 
church lead the writer to conclude that prophetic preaching proved to be an effective 
catalyst to give impetus to moving toward a transformed Men’s Ministry. We conclude, 
then, that this discipleship model is a success. If there is to be transformation in men’s 
ministries, then this model is a valid one to replicate. It is the writer’s intent to 
recommend to the pastor of the Mount Gilead Baptist Church that a steady diet of 
prophetic preaching, aimed at the Men’s Ministry, be served at least once every other 
month. That would insure at least six such sermons each year. The writer will also 
suggest to the pastor that this steady diet of prophetic preaching continue to be served on 
designated Thursday evenings. This will be a special time and will draw special attention 
to the sermons. This will also serve to remind the church that this movement started with 


this project, with this model. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





AS PART OF HIS STUDIES AND RESEARCH AT THE UNITED THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, DAYTON, OHIO, REVEREND ARTIE POLK WILL BE PREACHING 
A SERIES OF SIX TRANSFORMATIONAL AND PROPHETIC SERMONS ON 
DISCIPLESHIP AND MINISTRY. THE FOCUS OF HIS SERMONS WILL BE 
AIMED AT THE MEN’S MINISTRY AT MOUNT GILEAD BAPTIST CHURCH. 
HOWEVER, ALL, MEN AND WOMEN, FROM WITHIN AND FROM WITHOUT 
ARE ENCOURAGED TO ATTEND AND BE A PART OF THIS 
TRANSFORMATIONAL EXPERIENCE. SERVICES WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 
CHURCH ON THURSDAY EVENINGS FROM 7 PM TO 8:30 PM ON THE 
FOLLOWING DATES: 

THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 2012 

THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 2012 

THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 2012 

THURSDAY, MAY 3, 2012 

THURSDAY, MAY 10, 2012 AND 

THURSDAY, MAY 24, 2012 


PLEASE MARK YOUR CALENDARS ACCORDINGLY! 
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Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
1625 — 13 Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009-4302 


Men’s Ministry Pre-Test Survey as Part of Reverend Artie L. Polk’s Studies at 
United Theological Seminary 
Dayton, Ohio 


{ Are you currently a member of the Men’s Ministry of the church? 


2. What is your understanding or definition of ministry? What is your understanding or 
definition of discipleship? 


3. What is your understanding or definition of men’s fellowship? 


4. What is your understanding of the difference between men’s ministry and men’s 
fellowship? 


5. What can the men do to take a stronger leadership role in the church? 


6. What can the members of the Men’s Ministry do to attract other men to join? 
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Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
1625 — 13th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009-4302 
Special Series of Transformational and Prophetic Sermons on Discipleship and Ministry 


First Sermon in the Series 


Thursday, April 5, 2012, 7:00 PM 


Filling out of Survey Participating Men 
Devotion Men’s Ministry and Brother Tony Hall 

Welcome and Purpose of Sermon Series Reverend Artie L. Polk 
Scripture Member of the Men’s Ministry 
Micah 6:1-8 

Special Selection (s) Reverend Anthony Land 

Accompanied by Brother Tony Hall 
Sermon Reverend Artie L. Polk 
“What Does God Want from Us?” 
Closing Selection All 


Benediction 
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Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
1625 — 13” Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009-4302 
Special Series of Transformational and Prophetic Sermons on Disctpleship and Ministry 


Second Sermon in the Series 


Thursday, April 12, 2012, 7:00 PM 


Devotion Men’s Ministry and Brother Tony Hall 

Welcome and Purpose of Sermon Series Reverend Artie L. Polk 

Scnpture Member of the Men’s Ministry 
| Mark 2:1-12 

Special Selection (s) Reverend Anthony Land 


Accompanied by Brother Tony Hall 
Sermon Reverend Artie L. Potk 
“What Happens When We Bnng People to Jesus?” 
Pastoral Remarks Pastor Leroy Gilbert 
ClosingSelection All 


Benediction 
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Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
1625 — 13" Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009-4302 
Special Series of Transformational and Prophetic Sermons on Discipleship and Ministry 


Third Sermon in the Series 


Thursday, Apn! 19, 2012, 7:00 PM 


Devotion Men’s Ministry and Brother Tony Hall 

Welcome and Purpose of Sermon Series Reverend Artie L. Potk 

Scripture Member of the Men’s Ministry 
James 5:1-6 

Special Selection (s) Reverend Anthony Land 


Accompanied by Brother Tony Hall 
Sermon Reverend Artie L. Polk 
“God is Not Pleased with the Rich” 
Pastoral Remarks Pastor Leroy Gilbert 
Closing Selection All 


Benediction 
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Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
1625 — 13™ Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009-4302 
Special Sertes of Transformational and Prophetic Sermons on Discipleship and Ministry 


Fourth Sermon in the Series of Six 


Thursday, May 3, 2012, 7:00 PM 


Devotion Men’s Ministry and Brother Tony Hall 

Welcome and Purpose of Sermon Series Reverend Artie L. Polk 

Scripture Member of the Men’s Ministry 
John 15:1-8 

Special Selection (s) Reverend Anthony Land 


Accompanied by Brother Tony Hall 
Sermon Reverend Artie L. Polk 
“We Are Chosen to Bear the Fruit of Heaven” 
Pastoral Remarks Pastor Leroy Gilbert 
Closing Selection All 


Benediction 
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Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
1625 — 13" Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009-4302 
Special Series of Transformational and Prophetic Sermons on Discipleship and Ministry 


Fifth Sermon in the Series of Six 


Thursday, May 10, 2012, 7:00 PM 


Devotion Men’s Ministry and Brother Tony Hall 
Welcome and Purpose of Sermon Series Reverend Artie L. Polk 
Scnpture Member of the Men’s Ministry 


Jeremiah 31:31-34 


Special Selection (s) Reverend Anthony Land 
Accompanied by Brother Tony Hall 


Special Selection (s) The Voices of Praise 
Directed by Brother Tony Hall 


Sermon Reverend Artie L. Polk 
“A Change Is Gonna Come” 

Pastoral Remarks Pastor Leroy Gilbert 

Closing Selection All 


Benediction 
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Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
1625 — 13" Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009-4302 
Special Series of Transformational and Prophetic Sermons on Discipleship and Ministry 


Sixth Sermon in the Series of Six 


Thursday, May 24, 2012, 7:00 PM 


Devotion Men’s Ministry and Brother Tony Hall 
Welcome and Purpose of Sermon Series Reverend Artie L. Polk 
Scnpture Member of the Men’s Ministry 


Joel 2:1-2, 12-17 


Special Selection (s) Reverend Anthony Land 
Accompanied by Brother Tony Halt 

Special Selection (s) Brother Tony Hall 

Sermon Reverend Artie L. Polk 


“Our Very Lives Are Dependent Upon Our Repentance” 
Pastoral Remarks Pastor Leroy Gribert 
Closing Selection All 


Benediction 
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What Does God Want from Us? 
Text (Micah 6:1-8) 

Text is about communication. Good communication must be two-way. 
God has no problem hearing what we say to him. He hears us even before we 
utter words. 
. When God says... You shall love . . ., he wants us to hear him, 
. Micah is prophesying during the second half of the 8" Century, BCE. 
. Micah 3 — Wide spread religiosity. Reverend Al Sharpton would say that they 
were talking loud and saying nothing. 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. in Adam by Adam — we are more a country of 
“churchianity” ~ bought into anti-Christian doctrines to include segregation and 
discrimination. 
8" Century BCE in Judah — Business as usual. Same picture that Martin Luther 
King, Jr. wrote about in his Letter from Birmingham Jail. The more things change 
the more they stay the same. 
Opening verses — God has issues with his people. Go back to Micah 3 — long list 
of sins. Fast-forward to verse 12 of current chapter ~ Your wealthy are full of 
violence; your inhabitants speak lies. God says you are “talking the talk,” but not 
“walking the walk.” 
God does not want to be plaintiff and jury. — Plead to the mountains. — Plead to 
the hills. — Plead to the foundations of the earth. — They all have been here for a 


long time. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15, 


16. 
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Verse 3 — Voice of a remorseful parent. David and Absalom example — Absalom, 
my son, My son... 

Verses 3 and 5 — God cries out to the people, “O my people, o my people, what 
have I done? Do you remember: I brought you out of slavery and from the 
oppression of Pharaoh? I sent Moses to confront Pharaoh? I sent Aaron to help 
Moses? Frogs? Gnats? Protected you with the blood on the lintel and doorposts? 
God asks us: Do you remember the Emancipation Proclamation? Rosa Parks? 
Martin Luther King, Jr.? Bull Connor? Jim Crow? LBJ and the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964? The Voting Rights Act of 1965? Barack Obama elected in 20087 

Now that God has done all these things, the people ask what Gad expects in 
return. In verses 6 and 7, the spokesperson asks, “What does God want from us?” 
Even the phrasing of the question admits guilt. 

No countering of God’s claims. No defense against God’s accusation. 

The people revert to sacrificial offerings to make up for their transgressions. And, 
this is exactly from where Micah is trying to move them. Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr. would say, “Move away from this showy ‘churchianity’ to Christianity.” 
Micah says this especially to the leaders. And, the leaders in the 8" Century BCE 
were men. In Micah 3:11, Micah speaks about the leaders of Israel — “Its rulers 
give judgment for a bribe, its priests teach for a price. Its prophets give oracles for 
money. Yet they lean upon the Lord and say, ‘Surely the Lord is with us! No 
harm shall come upon us.” 


The people respond with acts of sacrifice. 


17. 


18. 


20. 
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Verses 6 and 7 ~ Score keeping. What will it take to get God off our backs? 
Thousands of rams? Ten thousands of rivers of oil? First born? Does anything 
suffice to move God to accept me? 

Now in verse 8, Micah gets to answer the question that has been hovering over us: 
What does God want from us? Now let me caution you — nowhere does Micah teil 
people to stop observing ritual practices — stop being religious ~ stop going to 
church. The problem is in using the ritual practice to excuse ourselves from the 
divine demands of justice and mercy. The bottom line in Micah — God is more 
interested in the way people live their lives than in their religious practices. Amos, 
Micah’s running- buddy, says that God hates this superficial acts of piety if they 


are not accompanied by lives dedicated to justice and righteousness. 


_ God wants us to do justice. What does that mean? It means that God wants us to 


be a voice for the oppressed people, for unprotected persons, the Trayvon Martins 
of the world. God specifically wants men to be real men, to protect their own, to 
protect their families to protect especially those who are of the household of faith. 
God wants men to speak truth to power. God wants men to stand up for widows, 
for the disinherited, the disenfranchised. God wants men to be vigilant inside the 
church and outside the church. God wants men to hold the feet of church 
members to the fire. And, God wants men to hold the feet of those outside the 
church to the fire. God wants men to be men and reclaim their rightful places in 
their families and in the church. 

Then, God wants us to love kindness. This is the Hebrew word hesed that means 


God’s loving-kindness. Jt means that we respond to God’s love by sharing it with 
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others. Loyal to one another. Faithful to one another. God says that when the men 
do this, the whole family will follow. When the men sat down in the story of the 
feeding of the five thousand, the women and the children followed. When the men 
feed the hungry, the family will follow, the biological family and the church 
family. When the men give drink to the thirsty .. . When the men welcome the 
stranger... When the men clothe the naked .. When the men care for the sick . - 
. When the men visit those in prison... So, God commands us to love. And, his 
commandments are absolutes. Leadership in the home by the men requires 
toughness as well as tenderness. God looks to the men for strong family 
leadership. 

21. Then, finally, God wants us to walk humbly with him as our God. The emphasis 
here is not on “humbly.” The emphasis here is on “walk.” Also a better translation 
for the word “humbly” is “carefully” or “circumspectly.” So, the key word is 
“walk” — being careful to put God first and to live in conformity to God’s will. 


Listen for God’s voice. Jesus says in John 17:17 that God’s word is truth. 


Sermon 1 of 6, Thursday, April 5, 2012, Mount Gilead Baptist 
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God is Not Pleased with the Rich 
Text: (James 5: 1-6) 

When members of our congregation are compared to the many people in the 
world, we can consider ourselves to be very blessed. Some of our ministers are full-time 
seminary students embarking upon a graduate education costing between $50,000 and 
$100,000. We are very blessed. Many seminaries require that we have at least one 
degree at the baccalaureate level. Many of us already have at least one graduate degree. 
We are very blessed. And, it seems that God is pleased with us. Some of our ministers 
are part-time seminary students with full-time jobs. Some of us command top salaries in 
the job market. We are very blessed. Most of us, however, would probably not consider 
ourselves to be rich. 

When we think of people who are rich, names like Bill Gates, Watren Buffet, 
David Rockefeller, Oprah Winfrey, Bill Cosby, and Donald Trump come to mind. We 
think of rich people as being able to take off in their private jets “on the spur of the 
moment,” and fly to wherever their heart desires. I once read in a magazine of an 
interview with Daniel Snyder, owner of the Washington’s football team, where he 
remarked that he had recently flown his wife to Paris, France to have lunch with her. 
That’s rich! 

But, when we stop to think of the universe of ali people, and compare ourselves to 
that population, we have to conclude that we are rich. We are very rich. We have 
adequate housing. We have food to eat. We have more clothes than we can wear. We 


have more pairs of shoes than we can remember. Many of us have several automobiles in 
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our families. Many of us are at the age when we have financed our children through 
college. I submit that we qualify to be declared rich. 

Now, what we must understand is that being rich, in and of itself, is not a bad 
thing. Solomon asked God for wisdom and knowledge to mule God’s people, and God 
gave him wisdom and knowledge and “...riches, possessions and honor such as none of 
the kings before you, and none after you shall have the like.” (2 Chr 1:12). After the 
patience of Job had been sorely tested by the loss of all of his belongings and al) of his 
children, and after his health had been attacked, Job refused to curse God and die. And, 
at the end of his great ordeal, the Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before (Job 
42:10). So, when God gave Solomon and Job their riches, he was pleased with them. 

In our text this evening, God seems to be anything but pleased with the people 
addressed in this text. Listen to what this text is saying: “1. Come now, you rich people, 
weep and wail for the miseries that are coming to you. 2. Your riches have rotted, and 
your clothes are moth-eaten. 3. Your gold and silver have rusted, and their rust will be 
evidence against you, and it will eat your flesh like fire. You have laid up treasure for the 
last days. 4. Listen! The wages of the laborers who mowed your fields, which you kept 
back by fraud, cry out, and the cries of the harvesters have reached the ears of the Lord of 
hosts. 5. You have lived on the earth in luxury and in pleasure; you have fattened your 
hearts in a day of slaughter. 6. You have condemned and murdered the righteous one, 
who does not resist you.” Wow! That is tough language! One important question we 
must consider this morning is: Who is James addressing in this passage? Could we bein 
that number? We did say that we are blessed. We did say that we are rich. We did say 


that we are very rich. So, is he writing about us? 
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Sondra Ely Wheeler, in her book Wealth as Peril and Obligation, posits that 
“...this text is addressed not to those within the community, but to outsiders.” She argues 
“.,,there is no word of moral exhortation, no call to repentance, no imperative at all save 
the one that bids the nch to weep for their imminent misery.” The sentence has already 
been handed down. We also take biblical notice that the people in this passage are not 
addressed as “brothers and sisters,” as others are consistently throughout this epistle (cf. 
Ja 1:2; 2:1, 14; 3:1, 10; 4:11) Brothers [and sisters] are not addressed unti] verse 7. So, 
by deduction, we agree that those addressed are rich unbelievers, outsiders not within the 
community. 

These are the ones who have condemned and put to death the just. These are the 
ones about whom the harvesters have cried out to God. These are the ones to whom 
judgment ts coming. These are the ones whose demise will serve to bring comfort to the 
brothers and sisters who have been oppressed by them. 

Now that we have identified the ones addressed in this text, the next question 
before us is: What will be the fate of these rich oppressors? The first thing we see is that 
the miseries that are coming to these rich oppressors will cause them to weep and wail. 
James is so certain of their fate that he speaks of them as already occurring. Heis so 
certain of their fate that he tells them to start their weeping and wailing now. 

Rather than focus on their misery, James describes the fate of their wealth itself: 
Riches are rotted. Clothes are moth-eaten. Gold and silver are rusted. When the rusting 
of the gold and silver occurs, the rusting will be entered into evidence against them and 


will testify of their guilt. The rust will eat their flesh like fire. 
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The third question before us, then is: What is it that these rich people have done 
that makes God so angry? Verse 4 states that it was through wicked means that they 
obtained their wealth. They had withheld wages of them who had worked for them. This 
is against the law. This is against God’s Law. Leviticus 19:13 and Deuteronomy 24: 
14,15 all require that laborers be paid on the day of their work daily before sunset. 

God was also not pleased with how they used their wealth. Verse 3b states that 
they hoarded their wealth. Verse 5 states that they lived on the earth in luxury and 
pleasure, fattening themse]ves for the slanghter. Then, they used the power that comes 
with wealth to oppress the just. This ts the rich at their worst. They see the judgment 
coming and they still “thumb their noses” at God. This passage is not addressed to the 
body of believers. But, there has to be a message in this for us. It has to give us pause to 
think about how we have managed what God has given to us. There has to be a message 
here for us in the event that we wake up one mormng and suddenly we are multt- 
millionaires. What will we do then? What will we do now? Will we be trapped by our 
tiches? Will Gad be pleased with us? What about now? I submit that we must answer 
these questions today. We cannot wait for the day of decision to make the dectsion. 

In her book, Wealth as Pen! and Obligation, Sondra Ely Wheeler has questions 
for us that are instructive for us in today’s soctety. Her first question is: To what extent is 
the wealth of modern Christians the product of injustice in the form of coercive or 
exploitative practices in labor management, or marketing? The question itself is 
instructive. We need to be mindful of how we obtain our wealth. Deuteronomy 24: 14, 
15 remind us that to do so at the expense of others will bring God’s wrath upon us. We 


need to be mindful of this not only for those directly in our employ, but also those 
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indirectly in our employ. We need to know if the companies in which we invest are 
involved in unethical employment practices. We also need to be mindful of where we 
spend our consumer dollars. Patronizing the wrong businesses can be just as damaging 
as if we were directly and personally involved in exploitative practices tn labor, 
management, or marketing. 

With many businesses moving to overseas locations, to take advantage of cheap 
labor, wages at home are driven down. Globalization is one popular method used in 
exploiting labor. 

In today’s society, itis very difficult in keeping current what connections there 
are between corporate giants. We have to rely upon “watch-dog” organizations to keep 
us informed. Companies are buying each other and it is difficult to be completely aware 
of one’s own financial picture. 

Another question Wheeler asks is: Do we hold idle assets that might be used to 
help those in dire need? Can we defend our share of benefits and burdens of society as 
just and equitable? Although there is a wide disparity in wealth being held by individuals 
in this country, it is safe to say that most of us have “some” idle assets that might be used 
to help those in dire need. Most Americans would find it very difficult to defend our 
share of benefits and burdens of society as just and equitable. We can start with our 
clothing. Most of us own clothes that were made in sweat shops. Most of us shop in 
stores that only pay minimum wage to their employees. Oftentimes, these stores have the 
best prices on items we desire. And, as a result, we shop at these stores to save money to 


have more money to putin our idle accounts. Is God pleased? Is He angry with us? 
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The passage we considered this morning in James is not addressed to us, but we 
can certainly be instructed by it. If Jonathan Edwards were here this morning, he would 
testify that it is a terrible thing for sinners to be in the hands of an angry God. It is 
James’s conviction that to concentrate on material things is not only to concentrate on a 
decaying delusion; it is to concentrate on a self-produced destruction. [leave you with 
this poem by an unknown author as we end our time together today: 

Out of this life, I never shall take, 

Things of silver and gold 1 make. 
AH that I cherish and hoard away, 

After I leave, on the earth must stay. 
Though I have toiled for a painting rare. 

To hang on my wall I must leave it there. 
Though I calf it mine and boast its worth, 

I must give it up when I quit the earth. 
All that I gather and all that I keep, 


must leave behind when I fall asleep. 


-- Author Unknown 


God bless you! 


Sermon 3 of 6, Thursday, April 19, 2012, Mount Gilead Baptist 
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A Change Is Gonna Come 


Text: (Jeremiah 31:31-34) 


1, R&B singer-songwriter Sam Cook wrote and first recorded A Change Is Gonna 
Come in 1963. The song was released under the RCA Victor label shortly after his death 
in 1964. This song came to exemplify the sixties’ Civil Rights Movement and is #12 on 
Rolling Stone’s 500 Greatest Songs of Ail Time. 

2. The words of the song are really words of prophecy for a change of the situation 
of discrimination and racism in America. So, like Jeremiah, Sam Cook addresses the 


plight of his people with this prophecy of “good news.” Sam Cook writes and sings: 


I was born by the river in a little tent 
Oh and just like the river I’ve been nunning ever since 
It’s been a long, a long time coming 


But I know a change gonna come, oh yes it will 


It’s been too hard living but I’m afraid to die 
Cause I don’t know what’s up there beyond the sky 
It’s been a long, a long time coming 


But I know a change gonna come, oh yes it will 


I go to the movie and I go downtown 


Somebody keep telling me don’t hang around 
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ft’s been a long, a long time coming 


But I know a change gonna come, oh yes it will 


Then I go to my brother 
And I say brother help me please 
But he winds up knockin’ me 


Back down on my knees 


Ohbhhhhhbhh ... 


There been times that I thought I couldn’t last for long 
But now I think ['m able to carry on 
It’s been a long, a long time coming 


But I know a change gonna come, oh yes it will 


3. So, this evening, Jeremiah comes with the words, “The days are surely coming,” 
says the prophet Jeremiah. Yes, these are the words we need to hear. Jeremiah is talking 
to a people in captivity in Babylon. Most of what we read of Jeremiah is reminding the 
people of their sin, the call to repentance, and the necessity of judgment in the face of 
broken promises. All along, Jeremiah has been wailing and smashing pots, trying to get 
the people to see that their idolatrous ways will lead to God’s judgment. But, God gives 
the words to Jeremiah to remind us that though the sting of judgment is real, God does 
not allow this word to be final. Redemption, salvation, and future hope are the final 


words of God. We see this same picture in Isaiah. For the first thirty-nine chapters of 
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Isatah, we have a prophecy of disaster. Then as soon as we encounter the very first verse 
of chapter 40, it is as if someone flips a switch and we find the words, “Comfort, O 
comfort my people, says your God.” So, like Isaiah, it is in this period when everything 
has gone south that Jeremiah announces this word of future hope. 

4. God says in these verses that he will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and the house of Judah. Jeremiah 30-31 form a textual unit commonly referred to 
as The Book of Comfort. This is a word of hope nestled within the surrounding themes of 
judgment and retribution. The book of Jeremiah does not make for happy reading. It is no 
wonder that Jeremiah is called the “weeping prophet.” The main point of our scripture 
tonight is that there will be a new covenant between God and the people. The time is not 
yet, but is surely to come. A change is gonna come! 

5. Now that the judgment has come, the prophet’s words tum to hope. Despite the 
people’s infidelity, despite corrupt kings and priests, despite injustice and exploitation, 
despite idolatry, despite all the ways the people have broken faith with God — God will 
not break faith with them. Instead of yet another word of judgment, the people receive a 
lavish promise, unexpected good news. God will bring newness out of destruction. God 
will bring hope where there is no hope. God will bring life out of death. God will make a 
way where there is no way. 

6. No longer will the law be engraved in stone and displayed in rotundas for all to 
see but none to follow. The days are surely coming when the law will be engraved in the 
people’s hearts and displayed in their lives. No longer will the people know about God — 
all the right words, all the right theology. The days are surely coming when the people, 


from the least to the greatest, wil] know God — with ail the intimacy that word entails. No 
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more distinction between the rich and poor. No more distinction between the rulers and 
the lower class. No more distinctions of class or privilege. Education will no longer 
divide people. The knowledge of God applies to all people alike. God will wash away the 
people’s sins once and for all and remember them no more. A change is gonna come! 

7. This is an extraordinary promise. It is also an extraordinary confession. The 
promise of a new covenant suggests that the old covenant has been broken beyond repair. 
Perhaps, as the prophet claims, it is broken because the people were incapable of keeping 
their end of the bargain. Thus the good news is that the new covenant will be unilateral. 
God says, “I will put my law within them.” 

8. The one thing that we cannot know is God’s time table. What we do know is that 
God is not one to not deliver on his promises. So, whether we see this come to fruition or 
not in our life time, we can still shout for joy. When the exiled people retumed to their 
land from Babylon, life for them was no crystal stair. So, the promise was postponed. 
But, the days are surely coming. . . soon and very soon. . . but not yet. Jirgen Moltmann 
reminds us, “In the promises, the hidden future already announces itself and exerts its 
influence on the present through the hope it awakens.” This is the same motif that Jesus 
creates when he promises that he will come again and bring us unto himself. So, just as 
we can shout about the promise of Jesus, we can shout about the promise of God. The 
Ecclesiastes writer makes it so plain, “.. . that which is to be, already is. . .” Six years 
ago none of us had the foggiest of notions that Barack Obama would occupy the White 
House as President of the United States, as we speak. God has his own way of reminding 


us that a change is gonna come! 
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9. So, where are we today in all of this? It is in the person of Jesus Christ in his 
atoning work for humanity where forgiveness of sins is to be found and the new covenant 
is to be enjoyed. Even in the words of institution at the Last Supper, we drink the cup 
which is the new covenant in his blood. The forgiveness of our sins is what makes 
possible the renewal of our hearts. We are forced, however, to confess that the full 
promise of this text has not materialized. We are forced to confess that there may be 
moments of the already — but it ts largely not yet. Faithful people, then as now, live by 
hope, as Moltmann so eloquently states. 

10. Wesee also in Hebrews 8 that the writer makes an explicit connection between 
Jeremiah’s vision and the ministry of Jesus. We are forced again to confess that we still 
live between the already and the not yet. 

11. The highly utopian tone of this prophecy points more clearly to a vision that is not 
yet over but is still in the process of realization. The internalization of God’s instructions 
may progress, even if we have not yet reached a day when teaching is irrelevant. The day 
when sins are forgotten is a day for which all should wait and work. These days are 
surely coming, says the Lord. Sam Cook would agree. A change is gonna come! 


12, God bless you! 
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Mount Gilead Baptist Church 
1625 — 13" Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009-4302 


Men’s Ministry Post-Test Survey as Part of Reverend Artie L. Poik’s Studies at 
United Theological Seminary 
Dayton, Ohio 


After the series of six sermons, will you commit to become more involved with 
the Men’s Ministry or some other ministry with which you are/are not now 
involved? 


Have you increased your work in ministry (all included) since the beginning of 
the sermon series? 


Is it your intention to increase your work in ministry? 


As a result of the sermon series, do you have a better understanding of ministry, 
discipleship, and men’s ministry? 


As aresult of the sermon series, do you have a better understanding of the 
leadership role men should fulfill in the church? 


Were the sermons helpful? 
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